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The Morgan Conferences. 

For some time past there has been discussion between of- 
ficers of some of the Independent telephone companies, J. 
P. Morgan & Co., and representatives of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., with a view to ascertaining if 
some plan may not be devised by which the telephone busi- 
ness, both Independent and Bell, could be put on a better 
basis both for the public and those financially interested in 
the telephone business. 

These discussions, up to the present time, have not re- 
sulted in a definite, tangible suggestion. Many rumors are 
afloat, the latest of which is an Associated Press dispatch 
dated St. Louis, Mo., January 19, 3 a. m., appearing in the 
daily papers of Chicago and New York on that date, to the 
effect that J. P. Morgan & Co. propose to combine the In- 
dependent companies east of the Rocky Mountains as a 
rival to the Bell company. 

The situation at the present time is such that TELEPHONY, 
although keeping in close touch with the matter, is unable 
to give its readers any definite conclusions or facts, for the 
simple reason that nothing definite has occurred. But it is 
possible that within a few weeks the discussions will have 
assumed more definite form, and possibly be in such shape 
as to be presented. All discussions up to the present time 
have been conducted with a view to opening the matter to 
the public, and to all Independent companies on an equal 
and equitable basis as soon as anything tangible is deter- 
mined. This condition is fully agreed upon by J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and the leading Independents who have partici- 
pated in the discussions, and also by the A. T. & T. Co. 

As rapidly as facts develop TELEPHONY will advise its 
readers of conditions, in order that they may not be misled 
by garbled and inaccurate reports distributed through irre- 


sponsible channels. 





The First Fizzle in the Chicago Rate Hearings. 

Alderman Long, of Chicago, succeeded in getting the propo- 
sition of the reasonableness of the A. T. & T. Co.’s 4% per 
cent exaction from its licensee sidetracked in the council com- 





mittee’s hearings. The two issues raised by Hr. Hagenah in 
his report, which was presented by a sub-committee of three, 


The 


exacted, the 


including the seceding Alderman Long, were clear cut. 
first was as to the reasonableness of the sum 
second related to the equity of the principle of taking the 
money in the form of a fixed percentage of gross earnings. 
The committee dodged both of these issues. 

If the entire council takes the same stand as its committee 
as far as the Chicago company is concerned, the trick may be 
worked for another five years, allowing the A. T. & T. Co. to 
get its unearned yearly 67 cents per station from every subscrib- 
er and stand ahead of minority stockholders in the distribution 
of the proceeds of operation—and all without rebuke. 

Mr. Sunny presented a long argument going straight to the 
point of the reasonableness of the exaction—meeting squarely 
the issue raised by Mr. Hagenah. It is characteristic of the 
worst tendency in municipal regulation that the council commit- 
tee did not meet the issue as squarely, and decide the question 
on the merits of the case. It shows another weakness that 
with two widely divergent statements before it, no serious at- 
tempt was made to carry out a checking up process. Alderman 
Pringle laid down a principle that the compensation should be 
based somewhere nearly on the cost of furnishing the service 
but this idea was not followed up. No figures bearing on this 
were even sought. The decision reached, as set forth in our 
news columns, bears too close a resemblance to an evasion—a 
& T. 
Co.—which would continue to get the money anyway, as the 


mere shuffling—to be satisfactory to anyone but the A. T. 


contract is presumably valid and binding. 


The handling of this proposition recalls our query put forth 





when these proceedings were started—namely, whether the com 
mittee would approach the proposition of giving the company 
and the public a fair deal on the basis of a tested showing of 
facts, or as a sort of catch-as-catch-can trading proposition. By 
dodging an issue of national importance the committee may have 
placed itself in a position to carry through more easily some 
purely local issue. 

But the adoption of such an artifice can hardly strengthen 
confidence in the methods and tactics of municipal regulation 
in the minds of either the consumers of service, or owners of 


corporations. 
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Publicity Makes for Clean Competition. 

George W. Perkins, until recently a partner of J. P. 
Morgan, likens competition under modern conditions to 
warfare. He says that, so powerful are the modern engines 
of business, competition is deadly. 

Mr. Perkins has been where he could see trust methods, 
and his statement may simply mean that in their attempts 
to kill competition the trusts are ruthless in their persecu- 
ion of competitors. The situation, however, is a real one, 
and it is time for the American people to add to their gen- 
eral program of regulation a plan for insuring, for their 
own ultimate protection, saner and cleaner methods in com- 
petitive struggles between the owners of small capitals and 
the powerful aggregations centering in Wall Street. 

One suggested cure for these evils is publicity. Herbert 
Knox Smith, U. S. Commissioner of Corporations, says, in 
his annual report, that through the publicity which his 
bureau has given to corporate affairs many abuses were 
remedied. For example, Commissioner Smith points out 
that within six months of the time when he put his trained 
men to investigating the great system of railway discrimi- 
nation enjoyed by the Standard Oil Co., the railroad com- 
panies concerned concealed every rate which the report of 
his men condemned as illegal, as well as many others criti- 
cised as inequitable. 

Further reports described the Standard Oil Co., its in- 
vestments, earnings, and profits. Many independent oil 
concerns testified that all these publications caused a sub- 
stantial improvement in the conduct of the petroleum busi- 
ness 

When tle bureau of corporations issued a report on the 
tobacco combination (the American Tobacco Co.), the 
beneficial results were at once apparent. The tobacco com- 
bination promptly abandoned the use of the secret sub- 
sidiary concerns exposed and formerly employed against 
independents. Many independent manufacturers stated that 
the work had caused the cessation of various objectionable 
methods of competition, some even saying that but for the 
work of the bureau they might have been forced out of 
business. 

Commissioner Smith asserts that: “Oppressive methods 
ot competition have been reduced over wide areas; greater 
equality of opportunity is being afforded.” 

National Publicity Not Necessary. 

Commissioner Smith might well turn his attention to the 
telephone field. But he is not the only man who can com- 
mand a hearing from the public, or secure space in the 
newspapers. A national publicity campaign would be de- 
sirable. But if each man should do his part locally, that 
is precisely what the aggregate effect of many localized 
efforts would be—a national publicity campaign, with all 
the variety and vigor of local influence behind it. 

Evils to be Attacked. 

The competitive methods of the Bell telephone company 
offer many opportunities for exploitation, and a vigorous 
and skillful attempt to educate the public to an apprecia- 
tien of their significance would not involve a risk of wasted 
effort. That the subject is a live one is shown by the 


interest taken in it by no less prominent an operating man 
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than the head of the Gary System, who recently prepared 
a partial list of “Things the Bell company does that it 
should not do.” Among the items he mentions are the 
following: 


Making installations and moves without charge. 


Offering free short haul long distance service betweem 


points like Joplin and Carthage. 

Reduction of 15 per cent for five year contracts. 

Issuance of franks. 

Circularizing Independent companies’ subscribers in 
anonymous fornis. 

Charging residence rates for service under business 
classification. 

If publicity is the cure, Commissioner Smith has found it 


to be, it is worth a good trial. 


Ohio’s Utility Law. 


The conflict has begun in Ohio. It is evident in our news 


reports. Some say that the average local company is in full 
and hearty accord with a certain program in its entirety ; while 
others refer to a tendency to pray to be saved from fair speak 
ing friends—and ask not to be quoted. The one sure thing 
about the Ohio situation just now is that everyone wants not 
to be quoted. But there will be talking enough in the open 
when the legislature begins, and a little open discussion now 
may heip rather than hurt things. 

Some people say that a proposition to permit mergers is bound 
to go through, and that it is hopeless to buck the inevitable. If 
this indeed must come to pass it is evident that the interests 
of the public and the local companies are united in one respect— 
to limit the right to merge by requiring the approval of a com 
petent commission after due notice and hearing. 

The bill will be considered before any final decision can be 
had on the U. S. contracts. The local companies need to dis- 
count any possibility of a decision adverse to the contract, 
which would leave them in a position to be stranded without 
connections. The only outlet seems to be a clause compelling 
physical connection, under supervision of a commission. If the 
question of parasite companies, and ignorant or malicious cut- 
rate competition started without cause is of sufficient importance 
the advisability of the antidote of a certificate of public neces 
sity naturally arises for discussion. 

Cut-rate, guerilla competition was a live issue at the last 
convention. Delegates agreed unanimously that the legislature 
should make some of the tactics of the past impossible—force 
all parties to operate on a living basis. The time is ripe to 
demand that the commission shall be empowered and required to 
establish—absolutely fix—reasonable rates and compel their 
adoption. 

There are several hundred local telephone companies in Ohio, 
and the large companies as well, whose future prosperity depends 


upon a square deal to the public, to one another, and to their 





present stockholders—and of the latter there are several thou 
sand. The development of the business, correction of past mis 
takes, and protection of rights gained under stress, is a prob- 
lem of tremendous importance. 

All Ohio telephone men, whatever their affiliations, must 
meet the situation with a determination to overlook no oppor 
tunity to exert honest efforts for an equitable and permanent 


solution. 











Newspaper Prints New Morgan Story 


St. Louis Republic of January 19 Contains Highly Conjectural Article on Alleged Plans of Morgan 
Firm to Enter More Deeply into Telephone Situation—Reports Conference Between Inde- 
pendents and Morgan Partner. 


Associated Press dispatches appearing in newspapers in 
prominent cities of the country, dated January 19, 3 a. m., 
contain an abstract of an article which appeared in the St. 
Louis Republic on that date. The article is highly con- 
jectural and in numerous sections is absolutely erroneous. 

In order that TELEPHONY’s readers may have the extended 
article before them, instead of indefinite rumors which it 
is sure to set afloat, the following abstract covering the 
essential points is presented. 

The conditions which led to the publication of this arti- 
cle are set forth in the leading editorial on the first page 
of this issue. 

ABSTRACT OF ST. 

“Consolidation of all the Independent telephone systems 
of the United States into one great corporation, which will 
rival the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., is the plan 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. * * * 

“The Kinloch Long-Distance Telephone Co. and the 
Kinloch Telephone Co., comprising the most powerful and 
extensive Independent system in the United States, are 
fully cognizant of the Morgan plans. Tentative negotia- 
tions also have been opened with the Kansas City Home 
Telephone Co., in which St. Louis capital is interested; 
with the Joplin Home Telephone Co., which is controlled 
at St. Louis, and the tentative plan has been outlined to 
local and long-distance companies of New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Colorado. * * * 

“The companies which will become parties to the orig- 
inal consolidation will form a trunk line of Independent 


LOUIS ARTICLE. 


local and long-distance systems stretching from Kochester 
and other cities in northern New York, via St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and Omaha, to Denver—from the Hudson river to 
the Rocky Mountains. * * * 

“Negotiations have been pending for about two months. 
The heads of dominating brokerage houses and the chief 
executive officers of numerous Independent companies have 
visited New York frequently in the past two weeks. Com- 
mittees representing various interests have conferred re- 
garding the proposition, and their members make the un- 
qualified statement that invaluable assurances have been 
obtained from J. P. Morgan & Co., through Henry P. 
Davison, Mr. Morgan’s partner and representative. * * * 

“Many far-seeing officers and owners of Independent 
companies reached the conclusion that time and oppor- 


tunities remained for organizing against the onslaught of 
the Bell. They held that, if the numerous Independent 
companies were merged, the new corporation would occupy 
a strong position and could maintain competition in secur- 
ity. se 

“Heads of Independent companies state that the 
Morgans have given satisfactory assurances as to the financ- 
ing. 


large 


Ample capital will be available, and on an equitable 

The definite arrangements for the consolidation 
have not been announced, and the probability is that the 
Morgans have not completed them. The prevailing idea is 
that the stockholders of the Independent companies will 


basis. 


receive shares, on a fair basis to be determined, in the new 
corporation. * * * 

“As St. Louis capital is interested largely in many In- 
dependent companies in Missouri, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, Michigan, Kansas, Arkansas and Oklahoma, many 
of the of the have confererd here with 
stockholders, associates and financiers. The Morgan plan 
the topic brokers and 


officers systems 


is, therefore, most vital among 
bankers. 

“Representatives of Independent companies who were 
questioned regarding the Morgan proposition were enthusi- 
astic. They declared their confident belief that the plan 
will obtain general approval, and they added that the assur- 
ances given by the Morgans are most gratifying. 

The plan is still in a tentative form, but it will become 
definite by February 1, when the inclination of the strong- 
Such of the 
details as are known are kept in reserve, trom fear that 
Not- 
withstanding that brokers and investors are discussing the 
proposition, efforts are made to reserve strict secrecy, and 
‘February 1’ and ‘definite proposition’ are whispered mys- 
teriously.” 


est Independent systems will be manifested. 


premature publication might retard the movement. 





Tri-State Shows Phenomenal District Growth. 

The Tri-State (Independent) Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Minneapolis, has issued a very pretty calendar blotter 
for January. More important, however, than the painting 
reproduced in soft colors, or the calendar itself, is the state- 
ment that the company scored a 50 per cent increase in the 
number of its subscribers in the St. Anthony Hill district 
during the past twelve months. This is truly “a record 
unparalleled in telephone history.” 





tained the following: 





TELEGRAPHIC STATEMENT FROM FRANK H. WOODS, PRESIDENT NATIONAL INDE- 
PENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION. 


Immediately on receipt of the St. Louis article TELEPHONY wired Mr. Woods requesting a statement, and ob- ff 


“New York City, Jan. 9, 1911, 3:11 P. M.—I have heard nothing of any proposition of the kind 
referred to in the St. Louis dispatch. Conferences have been held with Morgan & Co., at which gen- 
eral telephone interests have been discussed, and it has been proposed to extend to Independent tele- 
phone interests generally throughout the United States a proposition along the same general lines as 
the one which has been made to Independent companies of Ohio. 
eral in its form, and a committee representing the Independent interests generally is at work: on the 
matter, and it is hoped to have threshed it out sufficiently so that a definite report can be made by the 
Committee at the coming convention.”—(Signed) F. H. Woods. 


The proposition made is very gen- 
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Pennsylvania State Railroad Commission Completes Report 
on Telephone Companies in State. 
Interesting data and recommendations are forecast in a 


forthcoming report of the Pennsylvania State Railroad 
Commission covering an investigation of the telephone 


business in the Keystone State which it has made during 
the past two years pursuant to instructions of the Legis- 
lature of 1909. In reporting to Governor Edwin S. Stuart 
on this matter, the Railroad Commission thus sums up the 


status of the situation: 

A very considerable amount of labor has been the re- 
sult of the passage of the joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of the last Legislature requiring this com- 
mission to make an investigation of the rates and tolls 
charged for telephone service in the state. This work, 
which has necessitated the creation of a special depart- 
ment for its prosecution, has been diligently pursued, 
and in it we have had expert guidance and assistance, 
and during its prosecution the telephone companies 
have greatly revised their schedules and rates, doubt- 
less in anticipation of the results of this investigation. 

The collection of the necessary information is about 
completed, and the deductions to be made therefrom 
are now in course of preparation. When this work is 
completed the commission will make a report to the 
Legislature, furnishing detailed information in regard 
to the matters specified in the resolution aforesaid, 
which report will be accompanied in order to secure 
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the establishment of equitable and uniform rates for 
the use of telephones by the public. 


It is not known at this time whether or not the report 
will be made public in its entirety. If it is it will undoubt- 


edly be found a document of great value. 


Alleged Bad Faith of Bell Promotes Competition. 

It is more than probable that an Independent system will 
shortly be established in Stanford, Ky., by reason of a raise 
ir rates announced by the East Tennessee (Bell) Telephone 
Co. recently. The proposed raise is held to be in viola- 
tion of an understanding between the telephone users at 
Stanford and the company made three years ago, when the 
company agreed to hold rates down and be liberal with 
the free country service in consideration of the shutting 
out of an Independent company. Such a concern stands 
ready to enter Stanford and, unless rates are continued at 
their present level, it will be invited to do so. 


Nebraska Convention Date Month Later. 

The annual convention of the Nebraska Independent Tele- 
phone Association will be held at Lincoln on March 8 and 9, 
instead of February 8 and 9, as previously announced. The 
change has been made necessary to avoid conflict with the 
national convention, which is to be held in Chicago on February 
8, 9 and 10. 
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Pole Damage by Insects 


A Bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agriculture Describing Injury to Chestnut Poles Caused 
by Wood Boring Insects, and Showing How Responsible Insects May 
be Located and Injury Prevented. 


By Thomas E. Snyder. 


It has recently been determined through special investi- 
that 
damage is being done to the bases of standing chestnut 


gations conducted principally by the writer serious 
telephone and telegraph poles in certain localities by the 
grub or larva of a 
chestnut telephone-pole borer. 


here called the 


The character and extent 


wood-boring beetle, 

















Plate |. Fig. 1—The Chestnut Telephone-Poie Borer (Parandra 


Brunnea): Male and Female Beetles. Fig. 2—The Chestnut 
Telephone-Pole Borer: Young Larvae, Dorsal and Lateral 
Views. Fig. 1, Slightly Enlarged; Fig. 2, Twice Natural Size. 
(Original.) 
of the damage under different conditions of site in several 
localities have determined, and treated with 
various preservative substances have been inspected to com- 
pare the efficiency of both chemicals and methods of treat- 
ment. These investigations have resulted in the determina- 
tion of practical methods of preventing injury to poles by 
wood-boring insects. 


been poles 


HISTORICAL DATA. 


The first information of serious damage to standing 
chestnut poles by wood-boring insects was conveyed in a 
letter dated December 15, 1906, from E. O. Leighley, a 
correspondent of this bureau, reporting damage to tele- 
phone poles in Baltimore, Md., by borers. Mr. A. B. 
Gahan, assistant entomologist of the Maryland Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, College Park, Md., who investi- 
gated the injury to the poles, stated that it was the work of 
a borer and was located just beneath the surface of the 
ground. . Mr. Gahan brought specimens of the work and 
the insect to this office. The borers were identified as 
cerambycid larve, and later were determined to be the 
chestnut telephone-pole borer (Parandra brunnea Fab.). 

On December 16, 1906, Mr. H. E. Hopkins, division su- 
perintendent of a telephone company, stated that the poles 
in West Virginia were badly injured by borers and that 
these borers were abundant. On March 8, 1907, he col- 
lected larve from chestnut telephone poles at Pennsboro, 
W. Va. These were determined to be the larve of the 
chestnut telephone-pole borer. 

The writer on October 3, 1909, inspected some chestnut 
telegraph poles whick had been standing for about twelve 





The 


New York Washington, D. C. 
poles had been taken down under orders from the city 


years on avenue, in 


authorities, which necessitated the placing of wires in con- 
duits under ground, and they had been lying in piles for 


about a month before they were inspected. The chestnut 


telephone-pole borer had been working in the base of the 


and white ants or termites, were associated with 


Twelve out of the 


poles, 
them. 103 poles examined had been 
damaged, some more seriously than others. 

On October 15, 1909, Mr. H. E. Hopkins sent a reply to a 
request by Dr. A. D. Hopkins for further information re- 
garding insect damage to poles in West Virginia. He stated 
that in one line built twelve years ago (40 miles long, 36 
chestnut voles to the mile, poles 20 to 40 feet long and 5 to 
12 inches in diameter at the top) approximately 600 poles 
had been rotted off at the ton of the ground, and inspec- 
tion showed that 95 per cent of the damage was directly 
Other lines in this 


or indirectly due to insects. division 


were reported to be in about the same condition. It was 
later determined that most of the insect damage was the 
work of the chestnut telephone-pole borer. 

Dr. A. D. Hopkins states in a recent comprehensive bulle- 
tin that “construction timbers in bridges and like structures, 
railroad ties, telephone and telegraph poles, mine props, 
fence posts, etc., are sometimes seriously injured by wood- 
boring larve, termites, black ants, carpenter bees, and pow- 
der-post beetles, and sometimes reduced in efficiency from 
10 to 100 per cent.” Thus, while it has been known that 
almost all classes of forest products that are set in the 
wood-boring insects, the 


ground are seriously injured by 

















Plate. I. Fig. 3—Damage to an Untreated Chestnut Telegraph 
Pole Near Surface of Ground by the Chestnut Telerhone-Pole 
Borer. (Original.) 


problem of insect damage to standing poles, posts, and 
other timbers has never been made the subject of a special 
investigation. 

In May, 1910, this study was assigned to the writer, and, 
in addition to a study of the insects involved, investigations 
in co-operation with telephone and telegraph companies 
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have been conducted in the District of Columbia, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 
Through the courtesy of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company telegraph lines were inspected in July 
and August, 1910, in Virginia, where the poles were being 
Here the butts of over 200 poles set un- 


several 


reset or replaced. 




















Fig. 1.—The Chestnut Telephone-Pole Borer. (Parandra Brun- 
nea); Full Grown Larva. (About Twice Natural Size.) 
Original. 


der different conditions of site were thoroughly examined 
for insect damage, and sometimes the entire pole was split 
open. In one line 10 to 12 years old (approximately 30 
chestnut poles per mile, 25 feet long, about 6 inches diam- 
eter at the top, 10 inches at the base, and apparently of 
second quality), between Petersburg and Crewe, Va.,—the 
poles had already been reset once, east of Wilson, Va.,— 
serious damage by the chestnut telephone-pole borer ren- 
dered from 15 to 20 per cent of the poles unserviceable. 
Aftr the present second resetting it was estimated that the 
poles can not last than four or five years longer. 
West of Wilson the poles were naturally in much worse 
condition, and many were broken off and only held up by 


more 


In another line examined, 
soykins, Va., (poles 30 feet long 
and apparently of second quality), serious damage by this 
borer averaged about 10 or 15 per cent, and between Boy- 
kins, Va., and Weldon, N. C., according to a lineman, 50 
per cent of the poles are badly decayed near the surface 
of the ground. Much of this damage, however, is due to 
fungous heart rot. According to a statement by the fore- 
man of a resetting crew, between Asheville, N. C.. and 
Spartanburg, S. C., hundreds of chestnut poles were badly 
decayed in the 67 miles of line reset, and were only held 
up by the wires. 


the wires on the sounder poles. 


between Portsmouth and 


There was 
and also. by 


The line was 15 years old. 


serious damage by “wood lice’ (termites) 


“white wood worms.” 
THE CHESTNUT TELEPHONE-POLE BORER. 

The chestnut telephone-pole borer is a creamy white, 
elongate, stout, cylindrical, so-called “round-headed” grub 
or “wood worm” (fig. 1), which hatches from an egg de- 
posited by an elongate, flattened, shiny, mahogany brown, 
winged beetle from two-fifths to four-fifths of an inch in 
length. (Plate I, fig. 1; text fig. 2.) The eggs are probably 
deposited from August to October in natural de- 
pressions or crevices on the exterior of the pole near the 
surface of the ground; often the young larve enter the 
heartwood through knots. The young borers (Plate I. 
fig. 2) hatching therefrom eat out broad shallow galleries 
running longitudinally in the sapwood, then enter the 
heartwood, the mines being gradually enlarged as the larve 
develop. As they proceed, the larve closely pack the fine 
excreted boring dust behind them. This débris, which is 


shallow 


characteristic of their work, is reddish to dunnish yellow in 
coler and has a claylike consistency. 


The mines eventually 
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end in a kroad chamber, the entrance to which is plugged up 
by the excelsior-like fibers of wood chiseled out by the 
mandibles of the larva. Here the resting stage 
or pupa, is formed, and in this chamber the per- 
Often 
all stages from very young larve only about one-fourth inch 


strong 
(fig. 3), 
fect adult spends considerable time before emerging. 


long to full-grown larve over 1 inch long, pup, and adults 
in all stages to maturity are present in the same poie. 
Adults have been found flying from July to September. As 
yet the seasonal history of this borer has not been com- 
pletely worked out. 

Distribution.—T his 
ranging from Ontario, Canada, to Texas, eastward to the 
Atlantic coast, and westward to Arizona and southern 
California. It is common throughout the natural range of 
the chestnut—and in this connection it should be observed 
that most of the chestnut poles are purchased from local 
timber-land owners. 

Character of the Injury —The injury to the poles consists 
in large mines in the wood near the line of contact of the 
pole with the ground, necessitating the frequent resetting 
or even the replacement of the damaged poles. These irrgu- 
lar galleries of the grub (Plate II, fig. 1) run both horizon- 
tally and longitudinally throughout the heartwood, and are 
sometimes 7 inches long, but vary with the individuals, 
which show great differences in size. The borers usually 
work in the outer layers of the wood at the base of the 
pole for a distance of from 2 to 3 feet below, and some- 
times from 1 to 2 feet above the line of contact of the 
pole with the surface of the ground. The greatest damage is 
to that area just below and just above the surface of the 
ground (Plate I, fig. 3); here the conditions of air and 
moisture are most favorable. Often the entire butt up to a 
distance of from 4 to 6 feet and higher, according to the 
depth of setting, is mined. The numerous galleries, often 
very close together, completely honeycombed. the wood 
in a zone 3 to 4 inches in from the exterior of the poles; 
this so weakens the poles that they break off close to the 
The basal 2 feet is usually sound. 


insect is very widely distributed, 





surface of the ground. 
Even if the damage is not serious enough to cause the poles 
to break off under strain, they are likely to go down dur- 
ing any storm, and thus put the wire service out of com- 
mission; such damaged poles are a serious menace along the 
right of way of railroads. The beetle will attack poles that 
are perfectly sound, but evidently prefers to work where the 

















Female Beetle, 
Head and Pro- 


Fig. 2.—The Chestnut Telephone-Pole Borer; 
Three and One-Half Times Natural Size. 
notum of Male Beetle. (Original.) 


wood shows signs of incipient decay; it will not work in 
wood that is “sobby” (wet rot), or in very “doty” (punky) 
wood. It has not yet been determined just how soon the 
borers usually enter the poles after they have been set in 
the ground. However, poles that had been standing only 
four or five years contained larve and adults of this borer 
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in the heartwood, and poles that had been set in the 
ground for only two years contained young larve in the 
outer layers of the wood. 

Poles that appear sound on the exterior may have the 
entire basal interior riddled, and the work of the borers 
is not noticed until the poles break off. If merely isolated 
poles are injured, the poles that are broken off are held up 
by the wires and can be detected by the fact that they lean 
over, but if several adjacent poles are affected, especially 
where there is any unusual strain, that portion of the line 
is very likely to go down. The presence of the borers in 
injurious numbers can be determined only by removing the 
earth from about the base of the pole; the exit holes of the 
borer are found near the line of contact with the soil. Often 
large, coarse borings of wood fiber project from the exit 
holes. Sometimes old dead parent adults are found on the 
exterior of the poles underground. During August the 
young adults may be found in shallow depressions on the 
exterior of poles below the ground surface. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE PROBLEM. 

The subject of the relation of insects to the rapid decay 
of chestnut poles has not been thoroughly investigated in 
the past, but now that the supply is becoming scarcer it is 
especially important to know what are the various primary 
causes of the deterioration of these poles, hitherto described 
under the vague term “decay.” Although the chestnut 
telephone-pole borer has not hitherto been considered an 
insect of any economic importance, and has been described 
in entomological literature as only living under bark, prin- 
cipally of pine, or in the decomposing wood of various 
species of deciduous and coniferous trees, the evidence is 
abundant that breeding in the bases of chestnut poles is not 
a newly acquired habit. It has also been determined that 
this beetle damages many species of living forest, fruit, and 
shade trees that have been previously injured by fire or 
other causes, and often leads to the destruction of trees that 
would otherwise recover from such wounds, and while not 
normally a primary enemy to trees, may thus become of 
more than secondary importance. 

The damage by the chestnut telephone-pole borer is 
especially serious in consideration of the fact that in many 
parts of its range the chestnut is threatened with extinc- 
tion as a tree species on account of the very severe rav- 
ages of the combined attack of an insect and a fungous dis- 
ease. Further unnecessary drain upon the supply of chest- 
nut timber should be avoided by protecting that already in 
use and thus prolonging its length of service. 

EXTENT OF DAMAGE AND LOSS. 

As more than one-fourth of the 3,500,000 round poles 
exceeding 20 feet in length used annually by telephone, 
telegraph, and other electric companies are chestnut (Kel- 
logg, 1909), and as this borer has seriously damaged as high 
as 10 to 40 per cent, varying with conditions of site, of the 
chestnut poles which have been set in the ground for from 
ten to twelve years in lines in North Carolina, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Maryland, and the District of Columbia, it 
is evident that this insect is an important factor in decreas- 
ing the normal length of service of the poles. In lines from 
twelve to fifteen years old the damage is much greater, and 
at the end of this number of years of service any line in 
which poles of this species are set has to be practically re- 
newed. According to a statement in Forest Service Bulle- 
tin 78 (Sherfesee, 1909), “approximately 4 per cent, or 5,908 
feet board measure of the 147,720 feet board measure of 
standing poles annually requiring replacement in the 
United States, is destroyed by insects.” If only chestnut 
poles be considered at least 10 per cent of the poles reset 
or replaced are injured by insects. 

FAVORABLE AND UNFAVORABLE CONDITIONS. 
The damage is apparently greatest and the borers are 
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most abundant where the poles are set in high or level dry 


ground under good conditions of drainage. Such sites are 
the crests of railroad cuts through low hills, slopes of “fills,” 
and in cultivated or other fields. Where the poles are in 
wet sites there is usually but little injury by wood-boring 
except to that portion near the 
ground. Conditions of drainage are more important than 
different soil combinations, and the condition of the soil is 
more important than its composition; i. e., where the soil is 
hard packed there is apparently less damage than where it 
The quality and condition of the poles before 


insects surface of the 


is loose. 
setting is a very important factor to consider before ar- 
riving at any conclusions as to the relative longevity of 
poles under various conditions of site. Green (unseasoned) 
or imperfectly seasoned poles are less durable than those 
Poles that are defective before set- 
ting, as they very often are (i. e., showing evidence of in- 
cipient decay), and poles that have the heartwood mined 
by the chestnut timber worm, the work of which is very 
abundant, will, of course, decay much more rapidly than 


thoroughly seasoned. 


poles that are in an absolutely sound condition. The gal- 




















Fig. 3. The Chestnut Telephone-Pole Borer: Pupa. Slightly 


More Than Twice Natural Size. (Original.) 


leries of the chestnut timber worm afford an entrance to 
the spores of wood-destroying fungi, and thus greatly ac- 
celerate decay. White mycelium compactly filled these gal- 
leries throughout many standing poles, thus clearly proving 
that these mines aid greatly in enabling the fungous heart 
rot more rapidly and completely to penetrate the entire 
heartwood of the poles. If the injury by both wood-boring 
beetles and wood-destroying fungi (between which there is 
a varying interrelation) be considered, then in several lines 
from ten to twelve years old in North Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia at least 50 per cent of the poles are 
either rendered unserviceable or their length of service is 
much shortened. 
ASSOCIATED WOOD-BORING INSECTS. 
It is not to be concluded that this wood-boring beetle is 
the only insect that injures standing chestnut poles. I[n- 
deed, the most common injury is by the “wood lice” or 
white ants. In lines from ten to twelve years old these 
insects have seriously damaged as high as 15 per cent of 
the poles, and their work is often present, at least super- 
ficially, in as high as 75 per cent of the poles under all con- 
ditions of site. However, the damage is usually to the outer 
layers of the wood, where it is moist or there is incipient 
decay, and is more superficial and localized than that of 
the chestnut telephone-pole borer. Nevertheless, white ants 
often completely honeycombed the sound heartwood of 
poles, especially at the base. They work both in sound wood, 
“doty” (dry ret) wood, and “sobby” (wet rot) wood, Some- 
times a large channel runs up through the core of the heart 
and the sides are plastered with clay, forming a hollow tube 
with several longitudinal galleries. Their work often ex- 
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from 2 to 4 feet above the surface of the ground. 
They leave the outer shell of the wood intact and work up 
through the longitudinal weathering checks, covering the 


tends 


exterior of the pole with earth to exclude the light. White 
ants will damage poles that have been set in the ground 
Evidently they enter the pole from below 
The habits and characteristics 


only two years. 
the surface of the ground. 
of these peculiar and interesting insects have been thor- 
oughly discussed in Circular No. 50 of this Bureau by Mr. 
C. L. Marlatt. 

A giant round-headed borer is sometimes found in the 
poles, usually in association with the chestnut telephone- 
pole borer. In poles where the wood is sound this borer 
apparently works as a rule only in the outer layers of the 
wood, the galleries running longitudinally through the heart 
below the surface of the ground. In poles where there is 
decay it will completely honeycomb the heartwood near the 
surface of the ground. 

In several poles where the wood was “doty” a large 
Scarabezid which has before been found in decayed oak rail- 
































Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
PLATE Il. WORK OF hte ©. alae TELEPHONE-POLE 
BOR . 
Fig. 1—Gallery of the chestnut telephone-pole borer, showing 


pupal chamber with the entrance plugged with excelsior-like 
wood fibers; work near base of pole, below ground. Fig. 2— 
Mines of chestnut telephone-pole borer near surface of ground, 
Natural size. (Original.) 
road ties was present and caused the poles to break off 
sooner than they otherwise would. The irregular galleries 
of the grub completely honeycomb the decayed heartwood 
near or just below the surface. 

A flat-headed borer and wireworms were found in gal- 
leries locally in the more or less decayed heartwood of 
several poles. A large black carpenter ant does some dam- 
age to sound poles set in dry ground through woodland. 
This ant often widens the longitudinal weathering checks 
and thus accelerates decay. A small black ant was very 
numerous in many poles, but its work is usually confined 
to the outer layers of the wood. The work is often through- 
out “doty” poles. Injury by this ant is not primary, but it 
also widens weathering checks, enlarges other defects, and 
induces more rapid decay. 

PREVENTION OF THE 

Doctor Hopkins 
recent bulletin: 

“Insect damage to poles, posts, and similar products can 
be prevented to a greater or less extent by the preservative 


INJURY. 


makes the following statement in a 
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treatments which have been tested and recommended by the 
Forest Service for the prevention of decay. These should 
be applied before the material is utilized for the purposes 
intended, or, if it be attacked after it has been utilized, 
further damage can be checked to a certain extent by the 
use of the same substances. 

“Tt is often of prime importance to prevent injury from 
wood-boring insects, for the reason that such injuries con- 
tribute to more rapid decay. Therefore anything that will 
prevent insect injury, either before or after the utilization 
of such products, will contribute to the prevention of 
premature deterioration and decay.” 

Through the courtesy of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company and the Forest Service, about 40 chest- 
nut poles set in a test line near Dover, N. J., were inspected 
by the writer on July 15, 1910, in company with engineers 
of the telephone company and Mr. H. F. Weiss, assistant 
director, Forest Products Laboratory, Forest Service, to 
determine the relative merits of various methods of pre- 
venting damage by wood-boring insects to the bases of 
poles. In this line, which is eight years old, variously 
treated poles alternated with untreated poles in order that 
each chemical preservative and method of treatment might 
be given an absolutely fair test under the same conditions 
of site. The poles were 30 feet long, 7 inches in diameter 
at the top, and 33 inches in circumference 6 feet from the 
hase. In this inspection the earth removed (to a 
depth of about 1 foot) from the base of the pole, and then 
the pole was chopped into to determine the rate of decay. 
This method of inspection for insect damage is not very 
satisfactory. .The various methods experimented with in 
this test line were brush treatments with a patented car- 
bolineum preservative and spirittine, charring the butt, set- 
ting the pole in sand, and setting it in small broken stone. 
It was found that, although these methods may temporarily 
check the inroads of wood-boring insects, they will not 
keep the insects out of the poles. The most serious damage 
to the poles in this line was by white ants. Other insect 
damage was by a large black carpenter ant and the larve of 
a round-headed borer. 

An inspection was made, between September 6 and 14, 
1910, of the bases of over 400 chestnut poles set in a simi- 
lar test line near Warren, Pa., and Falconer, N. Y. These 
poles were treated by the creosote “open-tank” method of 
impregnation, and brush treatments of creosote, wood creo- 
sete, creolin, two different carbolineum preservatives, and 
tar; they had been set in the ground for a period of five 
years. All these treatments, except the brush treatments 
with creolin and tar, were efficient in preventing the attacks 
of wood-boring insects, at least for a five-year period, in 
this northern climate. There but little damage by 
insects to the poles in this test line. The most common 
injury to the untreated poles was by the large black car- 
penter ants which widen the longitudinal weathering checks, 
and hence induce more rapid decay. The work of the 
chestnut telephone-pole borer was found in several poles, 
and this beetle was evidently just beginning to attack these 
poles. here was some damage by a round-headed borer. 
No white ants or termites were present, and this is evi- 
dently too far north for these destructive borers. A report 
by inspectors of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and the Forest Service on the remainder of the 
poles in this test line (between Jamestown and Buffalo, 
N. Y.) not personally inspected by the writer, showed that 
these conclusions can be applied to all the poles in the line 
with the exception that there was superficial injury by small 
black ants to two poles treated by brush treatments of car- 
bolineum avenarius and to two treated with wood creosote; 
also as the inspection progressed, injury by the chestnut 
telephone-pole borer became more abundant and serious, 
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The 
poles treated by the creosote “open-tank” method of im- 
pregnation and by brush treatments with creosote and with 
“S. P. F.” carbolineum remained uninjured. 

Methods of treating poles superficially by brushing with 
various preservatives have proved to be temporarily efficient 
in keeping wood-boring insects out, if the work is thor- 
oughly done and not only the butt, but also the base, is 
treated. If the pole is not thoroughly brushed, insects enter 
through the untreated or imperfectly treated portions, es- 
pecially through weathering checks and knots. Where the 
base is left untreated, insects, especially white ants or ter- 
mites, enter the pole from below ground and, avoiding the 
treated portions, come right up through the pole. 

The few poles of southern yellow pine in a line near 
Bartley, N. J., inspected on July 15, 1910, which had been 
impregnated with creosote by the Bethell cylinder-pressure 
process, 12 pounds of oil to the cubic foot, and had been 
set in the ground since February, 1903, were apparently 
absolutely free from signs of decay or damage by wood- 
boring insects. In another line, running between Norfolk, 


The Chicago 


and the borers seemed to be established in the poles. 
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Va., and Washington, D. C., the few poles (12 years old, 
of squared—with the sapwood cut away—southern yellow 
pine) inspected on August 10, 1910, near Portsmouth, Va., 
which had been impregnated with creosote by the Bethell 
cylinder-pressure process, were also apparently absolutely 
sound. 

Thus, it is that impregnating the with 
creosote by some standard process (either the open-tank or 
the cylinder-pressure will keep wood-boring 
insects out and preserve the poles for a much longer period 
than they would last untreated. In the open-tank method 
only the area most subject to the attacks of wood-boring 
insects and deterioration in general (i. e., the basal 8 feet) 
is treated, while by the cylinder-pressure processes the en- 
tire pole is impregnated. 


evident poles 


processes) 


Alternating less susceptible juni- 
per (red cedar) poles or pine poles thoroughly impreg- 
nated by some standard process in the line with the chest- 
nut poles would be a safeguard in holding up an old line 
where the damage is found to be serious on resetting. 

A list of some available publications on wood preservation 
is appended. 


Rate Hearing 


Summary of Testimony of B. E. Sunny, President of the Chicago Telephone Co., Before a Com- 
mittee of Chicago Aldermen Who Will Determine the Telephone Rates 
—Admission That Depreciation Has not Been Cared for. 


The Committee of Chicago aldermen who are carrying 
on hearings in regard to propositions affecting the rates 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. probably have in a large de- 
gree the fate of municipal regulation for public utilities in 
their hands. For this reason their proceedings are of 
the keenest interest not only to the public of Chicago but 
to the public everywhere, and especially so to municipal 
and city officials, and officers and stockholders of public 
utility companies. 

The following is a report which is intended to give 
accurately the substance of the hearings held from the 
opening of this subject before the full committee on gas, 
oil and electric light, up to Thursday, January 19, at which 
time the committee was fairly well along toward a con- 
clusion on the more important items taken up in Mr. 
Hagenah’s report. The greater part of the telephone com- 
pany’s case was presented by Mr. B. E. Sunny, president 
of the Chicago Telephone Co. and vice-president of the 
A. T. & T. Coa. 

The chief topics of discussion were the disposition of 
the 41% per cent, exaction of the A. T. & T. Co., the 
proper rate for depreciation, the bearing of the company’s 
declaration of stock dividend on the plant value upon which 
it is entitled to earn, and what constitutes a reasonable 
percentage for the company to earn on its plant value. | 

That Stock Dividend Based on Depreciation. 


The first discussion of the stock dividend declaration which so 
seriously affected the company’s depreciation account brought 
out the explanation from Mr. Sunny that $3,250,000 was spent on 
the property, and that the handling of the item on the books 
did not affect the property. This surplus represented earnings 
which belonged to the stockholders but had never been given 
them and was distributed to them in a lump as a stock dividend. 

Mr. Hagenah—But from what source? The depreciation re- 
serve? 

Ald. Merriam—If this was a legitimate and necessary deprecia- 
tion reserve you had no right to distribute it among the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. Sunny—Many men handling large corporations feel that 
depreciation is not a real thing especially if the property is kept 
up in good shape. 

Mr. Hoyne, attorney for the telephone company, here argued 
that it was fair for the company to divide up the depreciation 
reserve with the stockholders, for it had taken its chances on 
It had undergone the ordeal of regulation and got through 


rates. 





it with this reserve, and it was fair to distribute it 


stockholders. 


Argument for Stock Dividend Was Foolish. 

Ald. Pringle interposed that he felt obliged to condemn such 
reasoning very heavily; that it was an insult to the committee 
to insist on that kind of a proposition. 

Mr. Sunny—The company has _ not 
take care of depreciation. 

Ald. Merriam—It threw $3,500,000 aside and cut depreciation 
to 2% per cent. Why did it do this if it was not making enough 
money to take care of depreciation? 


Division of Toll Earnings. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. gets a flat rate of 12 cents on every 
message routed over A. T. & T. lines. 

Ald. Merriam—In addition to the question of whether it is the 
proper charge, there is one raised as to whether the interlocking 
of the companies makes it possible to divert revenue from one 
to another. 

The right of the council to deal with the toll rates was ques- 
tioned, and Attorney Hoyne for the telephone company made the 
flat statement that “it is no business of this committee, as a 
legal question, whether 12 cents is too high or too low.” 

Ald. Merriam—Even though the excess goes from one of your 
pockets into another? 

Atty. Hoyne—Yes, sir, even then. 


No Free or Reduced Rate Service. 

The question of free service came up. Mr. Sunny testified that 
since the last telephone ordinance was passed the company has 
made no contributions for charity except $1,000 for the families 
of the firemen killed in the stockyards’ fire. Previous to the pass- 
age of the ordinance the company had been rebating one-third 
on all bills to charitable institutions. No other free or reduced 
rate service has been given. 


Payment to A. T. & T. Co. Ethically Wrong. 

Alderman Pringle on Jan. 12 stated his feeling that under the 
relations existing between the Chicago Telephone Co. and the 
A. T. & T. Co., the Chicago company should pay in the form 
of instrument rentals, etc., an amount substantially the same 
as it would have to pay for the use and maintenance of the 
property if it were owned by the licensee. 

The company stated that the allowance in excess of the fair 
instrument rental is justified by the services rendered by the 
A. T. & T. Co. Mr. Hagenah said it is a fact, however, that the 
Boston interests are receiving value from Chicago in service. It 
is ethically wrong for a major holder to receive one quarter 
million for unspecified services. Nor should the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. say that one of the first items Chicago should meet 
is the contribution to the A. T. & T. Co., and that after all other 
operating expenses are paid the balance may go to minority 
stockholders. It appears that this is almost a device for the 
majority to receive a larger return than other stockholders. It 
can sacrifice the dividend, thus depriving other holders of all 
return upon their investment, and still be sure of a good return 
upon its own investment under the 4% per cent agreement. 


among its 


made enough money to 
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Mr. Sunny—Mr. Hagenah approved the Western Electric con- 
tract. The one with the A. T. & T. Co. was made with the same 
scrutiny, care and skill as the Western Electric contract. The 
A. T. & T. Co. has never sought to manage the Chicago Telephone 
Co. He read a list of prominent Chicago men who are on the 
directorate, and asserted that these men would not submit to 
an A. T. & T. holdup. 

N. W. Harris was quoted as having endorsed the A. T. 
contract made for 


& T. 
the Michigan company after foreclosure pro- 
ceedings which cut the Michigan comvany absolutely loose from 
the A. T. & T. Co. so that it could disregard the contract. 

An Alderman—If the company had disregarded the contract it 
would have been Independent and outside the Bell interests. 
Chicago is as well prepared to be Independent of the A. T. & T. 
Co. as for the A. T. & T. Co. to be Independent of Chicago. 

Ald. Long—Under this contract it would be possible for the 
controlling interests to vote themselves special profits. 

Ald. Merriam—The parent company owns the Chicago company 
and then compels the licensee to pay for the privilege of being 
owned. 

Here Mr. Sunny made the sensational statement that the Sub- 
Way company now building an Independent telephone system in 
Chicago, would be glad to pay $10,000,000 for a contract giving it 
licensee privileges, and was promptly called to account by Alder- 
man Pringle, who stated: “If the A. T. & T. Co. is such a bogy 
man that he can come in here and make a $10,000,000 holdup it is 
time he was discovered. 

Mr. Sunny then went on in the reading of a very long state- 
ment, puffing up the alleged value of the A. T. & T. service. 
It appears that it furnishes for stock and operators’ use instru- 
ments to the number of 3 per cent of the number in actual use 
by subscribers without extra charge, and maintains in fireproof 
storage a 5 per cent reserve for replenishing the supply of 
licensee companies’ instruments destroyed by fire or other un- 
foreseen contingencies. Mr. Sunny cited that the Chicago Tele- 
phone Co. has used about 50 distinct types of transmitters and 
receivers, each new type having been supplied free. 
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It would hardly seem that with a plant growing as fast as the 
Chicago plant is growing there could have been a tremendous 
amount of money involved in replacements of obsolete types, 
however. 

Mr. Sunny dwelt at length upon the value of the Pupin coil, 
and engineering services. The A. T. & T. Co. relieves the 
Chicago Telephone Co. of all patent law investigations. A recent 
example was the decision of seven fundamental principles on 
P. B. X. working in a case conducted by the A. T. & T. Co. 

Ald. Pringle—All this is more or less in the realm of specula- 
tion! 

Mr. Sunny exhibited a list of several hundred bulletins, speci- 
fications, hand books, circular letters, etc., furnished by the A. 
tT. & TF. Ca. 

The Chicago company now has 200 separate engineering prob- 
lems under advisement with the A. T. & T. Co. 


Only Three Big Questions Before A. T. & T. Co. 


The question of the four-party line ringing system to meet the 
Chicago needs has been under advisement for three years. The 
sub-station meter question has been up for three years. 

Gther questions in which the engineering departments are co- 
operating relate to a coin box for local and toll service; and a 
semi-automatic switchboard, of which a trial installation is now 
in service in New York. Mr. Sunny stated that the result of its 
development will more than compensate the Chicago company 
for its 4% per cent payment. He stated that $50 for a specifi- 
eation would not cover the value of those furnished by the 
A. T. & T. Co. The Chicago company estimates the value of the 
Pupin coil to have been a saving of $850,000 investment in under- 
ground conduit and cable, the annual charge of which at 15% 
per cent would amount to $131,150. On phantom circuits, which 
were developed by the A. T. & T. Co., the Chicago company 
saves $300,000 investment, the annual charge of which at 20 per 
cent would be $60,000. The joint use of poles with the A. T. & T. 
Co. has saved over $200,000 to the Chicago Telephone Co. 





PRESENT SITUATION OF INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE SYSTEM IN CHICAGO 


At the weekly dinner of the Chicago Electric Club this 
week H. D. Critchfield, of the Automatic Electric Co., 
briefly outlined the present situation of the Illinois Tun- 
nel Co.’s Independent telephone system. Summarized, the 
facts are as follows: Work on the system was begun by 
the Subway Construction Co. May 6, 1910. Today there 
are eight exchanges established, four in the loop district 


and four outside. The immediate capacity of the ex- 
changes in the loop is 24,500 lines. Each of the four out- 
side exchanges has an immediate capacity of 5,000 lines 
and an ultimate of 10,000. Sixty-two miles of tunnel are 
available for the laying of cables. In addition, 27 miles 
of trench have been dug, in which 118 duct miles of con- 
On the basis of the Bell company’s 


duit have been laid. 














GREATEST AGGREGATION OF TELEPHONE SOLICITORS EVER ENGAGED ON AN IN- 
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The Chicago company’s engineering pay roll is $75,000 per year. 
In 1909 it supervised the construction of a new plant valued at $2,- 
$50,000. In view of the complication of telephone construction 
work 7% per cent would be a fair charge for engineering and 
supervising. If figured on a 5 per cent basis the charge on this 
would be $142,500. Two and one-half per cent on gross revenue 
would not be unreasonable for the assistance rendered in operat- 
ing and maintenance, 

The A. T. & T. Co. furnishes co-operation in the handling of 
traffic and organization problems, and also financial support. The 
Chicago Telephone Co. can borrow from the A. T. @& T. Co. in 
case of necessity, and during its early struggle for development 
did so frequently. 


Bell Instruments Have Short Life. 

The company figures the annual charge on instruments at 93 
cents per station. In 1910 it returned damaged 69,727 receivers 
and 75,777 transmitters. Or the total amount of transmitters 
and receivers in use it returns 30 per cent damaged yearly. 
In business houses the telephones get hard use. On this basis the 
approximate reasonable charge for the instruments would be 
$208,818. Thus testifies Mr. Sunny. 

The company figures an annual saving of $195,750 for the 
three items, specifications, wire used on poles, and Pupin coils. 
It also figures a total of $333,450 for engineering construction and 
operating savings not included in previous items, making a total 
of $718,035 value received. The cost of this service is $429,711. 
According to these figures the annual saving from the contract as 
figures by the Chicago company is $288,324, brought about directly 
as the result of these relations. 

The contract is in force between the A. T. & T. Co. and the 
Southern New England Telephone Co. and the Cincinnati and 
Suburban Bell Telephone Co, in both of which concerns the 
A. T. & T. Co. owns 30 per cent stock interest. Several of the 
26 licensees in which the A. T. & T. Co. does not own a con- 
trolling interest have the same contract. 

Mr. Hagenah here brought out the fact that N. W. Harris, 
who has been quoted on endorsement of the contract, was now a 
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director of the A. T. & T. Co. and started in to refer to some 
matters in giving out Mr. Harris’ connections with the Michigan 
State Co. 

Mr. Sunny asserted that when the Michigan Bell Co. got into 
trouble and was reorganized the A. T. & T. Co. was shaken out 
with a loss of $4,000,000, and that Mr. Harris had been absolutely 
independent of the A. T. & T. Co. in his handling of that property. 

Mr. Hagenah, returning to the subject, stated that the profits 
from toll business amply repaid the A. T. & T. Co. for its interest 
in the affairs of the licensee companies, 

The services mentioned by Mr. Sunny were described by him 
only in general terms, and were furnished over a long period of 
vears. 

The telephone company, in response to a question, here stated 
that under absolute monopoly the A. T. & T. Co. charged $5 per 
year for each instrument—that is, each transmitter or receiver, 
making $10 per set, the charge was put on a percentage basis 
subsequent to the expiration of the patents, the percentage being 
reduced from time to time to the present 4% per cent. 

Mr. Sunny dwelt upon the services so much that Mr. Hagenah 
was forced to remark: ‘‘One would imagine that all progress made 
in the art of telephony was traceable to the Boston laboratory of 
the A. T. & T. Co.’’ He argued that no benefits of past years 
should be continued to be paid for; that the price charged for 
the apparatus included overhead for patents and the licensee 
companies should not be obliged to include that element of cost 
two or three times in several classes of payments. Much equip- 
ment is now in the open market for the price paid by the Chicago 
Telephone Co. with no added 4% per cent for rental. ‘I fear the 
directors have not concerned themselves greatly with the con- 
tract. The A. T. & T. Co. put them on the board and can take 
them off,’’ said Mr. Hagenah. 

Practically the only people who have any use for the Pupin 
coil are the Bell people, and its market price is two to four times 
actual shop cost plus a reasonable loading charge. Not every 
company incurs this expense. It is unfair to charge every com- 
pany for benefits to all others. 

(To be continued.) 





4,000 STATIONS IN OPERATION—INSTALLING 260 STATIONS PER DAY 


present distribution, an average of 2% telephones per line, 
the present Independent installation would accommodate 
100,000 telephones. There are approximately 4,000 stations in 
service. Cutting-in began a month ago and is now pro- 
ceeding at the rate of 260 a day. This rate will be doubled 
within 60 days. An enormous force of solicitors, under the 


management of Mr. F. S. Williams, is covering the entire 


city, adding hundreds of new contracts for service every 
A number of these solicitors are shown in the accom- 
The that the 
number of stations required by its franchise to be in opera- 
tion by June 1—20,000—will have been instailed by April 1. 


day. 


panying illustrations. company estimates 


The system will not be limited, however, to the number of 


stations named in the ordinance. 

















DEPENDENT INSTALLATION—NOW SIGNING UP CHICAGO FOR THE TUNNEL SYSTEM. 





Butte, the Unique 


No Sanitarium, but a Place Where Everybody Is Healthy and Happy—Thaddeus S. Lane and 
What He Has Accomplished—How the Montana Independent Has Gathered in the 








Business and Put the Rocky Mountain Bell Out of the Running 
By J. C. Kelsey. 


Kind devil, deliver me from: 
Practical jokers, 
lour-flushers and 

lool impressions. 

Montana, the 


pneu- 


Butte, 
died 


thought that in 
eventually 


lor many years | 


did 


and life hung by a thread. 


grass grow—everyone from 


monia 
It is all wrong! 
Butte is a health resort. winter and summer, and they 
can prove it. 
Butte is a jolly place, too. 
In “The 


ing play, one of 


Stubbornness of Geraldine,” a Mary Manner- 


the characters invariably brought down 
the house by saying: 


“For a good time friends, give me Butte, 


Montana.” 


among your 


Last of all comes Mary McLane. 


This high school girl certainly grabbed a place in liter- 
ary history instanter, 

“Kind Devil,” she said, “deliver me” 

From many things. 

Mary was practical, and it is to be hoped that she will 
not burn low and go out. 

Butte is a railroad center. Great railroad 
ter there. 

The Northern Northern, 


Milwaukee and Anaconda Railroads would not miss Butte. 


systems cen- 


Pacific, Great Union Pacific, 
9,000,000 tons of freight go to the railroads every year. 
At $1 a ton! 

5,500 long trains are required to handle this. 

There are 150 mines in operation. 

These mines use 125,000,000 feet of timber every year. 
The to $15,000,000 


alone. 


wages amount per year to miners 

No city in the world is such a wage-receiving city. 

It should not surprise anyone that there are occasional 
good times in Butte. 

Underneath Butte lie 900 miles of underground mines. 

Mammoth Cave of Kentucky is outdone by the hand of 
man and the power of money. 

In every way Butte is modern, and the stranger need 
have no fear of finding anything but a normal city. 

Being such a community, it is essentially a certainty that 
it could not escape running into conflict with the tyranny 
of the Bell telephone company. 


Modernism and feudalism are ever in conflict. 

Don Quixote is typical of this great, spineless telephone 
giant. 

Fighting windmills is the sum total of its activities. 

Naturally, Butte, being practically inclined, could 
put off the day of telephone independence. 


not 


In July, 1906, a perpetual charter in Butte was granted 
to the Montana Independent Telephone Co, 





This charter was not burdensome, and had no restric- 


tions. 
[he people wanted service. 


Twenty men subscribed $5,000 each. 


These men were: 


C. J. Kelly, J. T. O’Brien, 

H. A. Gallway, H. B. Brown, 

C. F. Kelley, Patrick Wall, 

L. O. Evans, W.-H. Hall, 

\. J. Davis, J. F. Forbis, 

W. J. Conrad, Thomas Couch, Jr., 
P. B. Moss, Geo. H. Stanton, 
C. W. Gooddale, M. S. Largey, 

C. R. Leonard, J. J. McHatton, 

J. J. Flanigan, Thaddeus Lane. 


The work started. 
\t this the 
charged: 


time, Bell company had 2,200 telephones. It 
$80 for single line business. 

$60 for two party 
$60 for 
$30 for 
But by 


They did 


business. 
individual residence. 
four-party residence. 
no means could any one secure the $30 service 
not care to give it. 

During the time of construction, the Bell people talked 
considerably on the iniquity of dual service. 

They further claimed that 2,000 Independent telephones 
was too foolish to contemplate. 

Also, that it was a promoter’s game and starting work 
bluff. 


was but a 


The new company was granted the following rates: 
$72 for single line business. 

$54 for two-party line 
$48 for four-party line business. 
$36 for 
$24 for 


business. 


single line residence. 
four-party line residence. 
The scene changed quite materially. 
The Home company has grown to this extent: 
September 1, 1907—225 telephones. 
December 1, 1907—1,680 telephones. 
June 1, 1908—2,521 telephones. 

June 1, 1909—3,240 telephones. 

June 1, 1910—4,479 telephones. 
September 1, 1910—4,590 telephones. 
October 1, 1910—4,750 telephones. 


The old company has 1,500 telephones. Its directory 
shows 1,250. 

Its solicitors plead the need of dual service, quite vigor- 
ously. 


But their old masters taught its evils so well, that the 
people will now have but one. 

Thus they have been “hoist by their own petard.” 
To show their straits—they offer clubs, societies and 
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other groups, rates of 
take the 


5 cents per month, if they will all 
service. 
Coincident with the plight of Butte, is the plight of the 
Rocky Mountain Bell. 
By its foolish blunders and bull-headed policies, its stock- 
holders have the usual luck— 
No dividends! 
In 1908, the 
Gross earnings, 


sell company made this showing: 
woes «09,698,141 
1,803,13 


Fixed charges, 


PN nao S-a. warnaaeen water tee wee ee 


This is the usual jolt handed out to licensee minority 
stockholders. 


104,977 


They pay dearly for the folly and stupidity of their parent 
control. 


It. is a case of “Innocent Bystander” or “Little Dog 
Tray.” 

Sut it goes to show that the parent Bell company is not 
in the most enviable position. 

Butte is not the only local Bell plant that collects $3,000 
a month and spends $5,000. 

Were such a plant owned locally, a receivership would 


be heralded about. 


That is the advantage the great consolidated Bell com- 
panies have. 

They can conceal defects like Butte, and actually fool 
themselves. 


The Montana Independent Telephone Co. may be con- 
servatively judged by the August performance of 1910. 
mind that this 


Bear in nascent 


dition. 


company is in a con- 
It is a case of growth upon growth. 
A glimpse at a fleeting month give a more.accurate earn- 
ing rate than carries the 
whole year. 


one which company over the 


In August, the gross earnings of the company were: 


Rentals, 2 as.00.00 ene 
Tolls, Sua’s 2,709 
PE. dw awdeeemncidssaecanwinn aaa 120 

ge ee ee ee $16,601 


Such a community has not only a tendency to enforce 
discounts for cash, but to have some uncollectible accounts 
and adjustments. 


el 


Accordingly, allowing 71% per cent deduction, they will 
have a net station earning of $15,336. 
The expense account reached $6,500. 


On a yearly basis, this would show: 








Net station earnings, . $185,000 
MENU: shit & wkd date welsh th Male ae a ace RR en 75,000 
Net for reserves, ....... . $110,000 
Reserves at $4 18,500 
Net for interest. .$ 91,500 
Interest 5 per cent, 45,000 
Net for stock or improvements.. .$ 46,500 
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On a 4,625 telephone station basis, this mountain com- 
pany performs as follows: 
Net station earning, $40.00 
Cost, 16.00 
Net for reserves, . $24.00 


Reserves, 4.00 


NGC fOr W9ETESE. 206i cncisawsnewes .. $20.00 
Interest 5 per cent, 9.75 
Net for stock and betterments, 5 per cent..$10.25 


Here is a legitimate business, setting aside sufficient 
funds for reconstruction and obsolescence, and earning 10 
per cent. 

Surely, no one could quarrel with such a proposition 

It is a good, clean one, and it deserves consideration. 


Really, there is no enterprise which earns so readily 
and so easily a fair return on the investment as the tele- 
phone business. 

The only reason why telephone securities are “in bad,” 
lies in the childish Bell press bureau work. 

Every foolish little item has been magnified and heralded 
about, until the average investment when _ inter- 
viewed about desirable telephone bonds, says “NO! NO!” 

If Morgan & Co. and Mr. Vail are casting about for a 


solution of the telephone trouble, let them send for the 


dealer, 


files of their contemptible press bureau service. 

Any reputation can be ruined by vague hints and calum- 
nies. 

But the Bell company has been throwing roorbacks. 

That is always a dangerous pastime. 

In this whole country unique, you find hope personified. 

And courage too. 

Activity is in the very air. 

Great enterprises appal no one. 

It will do any man good to visit the Western Cities. 

Every citizen is a booster. 

He will cheerfully do this every hour during the day. 

This country has the resources— 

And they will eventually greatly profit. 

The Montana 
local issue features of telephony. 

Every dollar invested is a home dollar. 

And look at the list of men who went into this great, 


Independent Telephone Co. typifies the 


expansive business. 

A glimpse at the directorate shows the strength of this 
enterprise. 

T. S. Lane, president. 

W. H. Hall, vice-pres. 


J. F. Davies, secy-treas. 
Board of directors: 
Patrick Wall, C. F. Kelley, 
M. S. Largey, C. J. Kelly, 
A. B. Cook, H. A. Gallaway, 
J. A. McKee, L. O. Evans, 
C. S. Jackson, G. L. Blackburn. 





Mr. Thaddeus Lane is one of the best known independent 
telephone men in the country. 

Considering his age (I won’t say how young Mr. Lane 
is), his career has been a most remarkable one. 

Associated with him is Charles L. Zahm, another young 
man of most manifold experience. 
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He is to-day building Spokane, and it is needless to say 
that no system will be better builded. 

The rank and file of the organization is alive and wide- 
awake—typical of that grand mountain country. 





The experience of this country, with limited Bell serv- 
ice, proves that: 

Telephone matters are a purely local issue. 

Complete service can be secured only by local executives. 





I have repeated this until it sounds like a chestnut— 

But it can not be denied. 

One “Grand and Universal System” may be the capital- 
istic idea. 

But what a handicap it has! 

Each local plant managed by a stranger! 

Development is accordingly slow, because foreign cor- 
porations usually need money elsewhere. 

No one at home interested financially! 

Hence pride is missing. 

It is a hard game to play. 

The Montana Independent Telephone Co. is a locally- 
owned institution;—and impregnable. 


MORAL:—Man’s vital spot is the pocketbook. 


> v 





Chicago Independent Issues First Directory. 

The Illinois Tunnel Co. has issued its first directory of 
subscribers to its Independent automatic service in Chi- 
cago. The front cover of the book is here shown. It is 
composed of forty-eight pages and contains upward of 
1,500 names. Additions are to be issued at frequent in- 
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tervals, as the company is installing over 260 telephones 
per day. Applications are being received more rapidly 
than they can be h.ndled, and it is evident that the popu- 
larity of the service is growing at an enormous rate since 
the service has been cut in and the public has had a chance 
to test it. 


Largest Number of Exhibitors Ever Known to Show at 
National Independent Telephone Convention. 
Judging by the reservations already made at the La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, by manufacturers and dealers, the forthcoming 
National Independent Telephone Convention will have the larg 
est representation of this kind ever known in the history of 
the organization’s gatherings. The following list is now given 
out by the association, with the statement that many others 
will be present who have not yet completed their preparations. 
These have made their reservations, the room number or 
numbers appearing at the left of the name: 
1716. American Electric Telephone Co., Chicago. 
1845. American Electrical Works, Chicago-Providence. 
1823. American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago. 
1844. Anderson Elec. & Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
1809. Automatic Electric Co., Chicago. 
1808. Automatic Annunciator Co., Chicago. 
1842. Baird Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
1852. Baugh Cable Clip Co., Hopkinsville, Ky. 
1744. Bloss, Nelson W., by A. R. Rogers, Boston. 
1745. Bloss, Nelson W., by A. R. Rogers, Boston. 
1721. Will Brown Advertising Co., Minneapolis. 
1807. Frank B. Cook, Chicago. 
1806. Corwin Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
1712. Cracraft Leich Co., Genoa, III. 
1713. Cracraft Leich Co., Genoa, III. 
1714. Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
1715. Dean Electric Co., Elyria, Ohio. 
1824. Duplex Metals Co., Chicago. 
1808. Electric Appliance Co., Chicago. 
1841. Electric Appraisal & Inspection Co., Cleveland. 
1747. Electric Specialty Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
1818. Ericsson Telo. Mfg. Co., Buffalo. 
1803. Holtzer-Cabot Co., Chicago-Boston. 
1847. Indiana Steel & Wire Co., Muncie, Ind. 
1812. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
1813. Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
1848. W.H. Matthews & Bro., St. Louis. 
1849. Miller Anchor Co., Norwalk, Ohio. 
1810. Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
1811. Monarch Telo. Mfg. Co., Chicago. 
1820. National Carbon Co., Cleveland. 
1721. Naugle Pole & Tie Co., Chicago. 
1853. Nelson, Dillenbeck Co., Chicago. 
1816. North Electric Co., Cleveland. 
1817. North Electric Co., Cleveland. 
1805. Nungesser Electric Battery Co., Cleveland. 
1819. Paragon Sellers Co., Chicago. 
1851. Signalphone Alarm Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
1853. Specialty Device Co., Pittsburgh. 
1846. Standard Underground Cable Co., Chicago-Pittsburg. 
1814. Stromberg Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
1815. Stromberg Carlson Telo. Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
1747. C. M. Taylor Co., Inc., Paris, Ky. 
1746. Thompson Levering Co., Philadelphia. 
1825. Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago. 
1826. Vote-Berger Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
1847. Warner Electric Co., Muncie, Ind. 
Telephony Pub. Co., Chicago. 





New Equipment for Newark En Route. 

The first shipment of new equipment for the Newark 
(Ohio) Telephone Co. is expected soon. It will be in- 
stalled in the company’s nearly completed exchange. Con- 
struction was begun October 15 and the building is almost 
finished. 

On the first flocr will be the office of the general mane 
ager, directors’ rooms, bookkeepers’ and other offices. The 
entire second floor will be given over to the automatic 
equipment which is of the latest improved style. 
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LaCrosse Report for Last Fiscal Year 


Chartered Accountants Audit Books of Wisconsin Independent for Year Ended June 30, 1910, 
and Report in Accordance With Forms Prescribed by State Commission—Show 


Expansion of System 


The La Crosse (Independent) Telephone Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., has just issued a report of its business at the 
close of its fiscal year, June 30, 1910. The report was pre- 
pared by a firm of chartered accountants and is exhaustive 
and self-explanatory. It is of particular interest by reason 
of the fact that the audit was conducted along the lines 


of accounting prescribed by the Wisconsin Railroad Com- 








mission. The report is here reproduced in full: 
TELEPHONES IN USE. 

Business Telephones— A B < D iF 
One patty ......... 268 22 17 263 5 
oe.) ———— ae 76 8 6 74 2 
Pour party .. 2.060 436 92 74 418 18 
Extensions ........ 45 29 18 3 11 

Residence Telephones— 

OMe PAY ooo8ce eis 45 9 3 39 6 
TWO MASEY os cc06 050 163 43 25 145 18 
Pour party .........1689 637 331 1583 306 
Extensions ......... 12 sieve hel 12 ; 

Answering sets..... 52 17 6 41 11 
OMOTAIOTS .o0sckess 21 11 3 13 8 

Rural telephones...... 84 27 10 67 17 

Switchboards ........ 2 aes = 2 

Private branch exchgs. 70 vice — 70 

Trunk lines .......... 18 ysis esr 18 oo 

Pay stations «05.5... 19 1 18 1 

EMplOyees 2.665600 29 1 1 29 has 

Miscellaneous ........ 3 1 2 1 

3232 898 494 2828 404 
A. June 30, 1910.—B. Installed during year—C. Dis- 


connected during year.—D. June 30, 1909.—E. Net income 


during year. 


and Gain in Earnings. 


This shows a net increase in telephones during the year 
of 404 telephones, which represents an increase in revenue 
of $473.25 per month, or $5,679.00 per annum. 

On an increase during the year of 404 telephones, it may 
be assumed that this would be equal to 202 telephones in- 
stalled for the whole year, and this, added to the tele- 
phones in use on June 30, 1909 (2,828), would give the 
average number of telephones in use during the year as 
3,030, 

During the year under report the following variations 
have taken place in the assets and liabilities: 


650 shares of preferred stock have been sold, 
ORME Cigna eine ree ica ee $32,500.00 

Out of which bills payable have been taken up to 
an amount Of... 6....%.< DEALS nee ths eee ry wae ae 26,500.00 
Leavitie a. DAIAMEE Gl. ao sissies eee giedsde ede $6,000.00 


To this amount there has been added— 

Amount set aside out of revenue as de- 
RCRANIOM Sd ricco cna icocueen neues $12,000.00 
Less charges made to depreciation re- 
serve account for replacements. osee  Seei.oe 
$10,798.64 

Surplus for the year ended June 
APG aacaeie wa wo sie oo sliviw oi ererecne ce 


- 13,949.37 





peTER a GUE. Ol a ois ein eiivin os on. vino ios cuss seals aie $19,949.37 

Out of which additions have been made to the 

platit ACCOUNT AE A CORE OF oi. osiioissicicion cease 
(Continued on next page.) 





INCOME AND PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


The following is a condensed statement of the income 
and profit and loss account for the year ended June 30, 
1910: 


Average number of telephones in use for year......... 3,030 
—Exchange— Toll 
Amount Per Sta. System 


Operating revenues— 











Telephone rentals ............$49,581.06 $16.363 
Exchange connection earnings 180.00 .059 
Toll connection earnings..... 1,588.10 524 
Miscellaneous exch. earnings. 489.15 .162 
Toll systent CarniMGG.5..66 6665.0 cee'ssie $970.25 
Total operating revenues. ...$51,838.31 $17.108 $970.25 
Operating expenses— 
Central offce trafiic....,..... $14,296.56 $4.718 
Wire plant (transmission).... 3,298.70 1.088 $33.39 
Substation (terminal) 2,678.02 .884 50 
ee Le ee ae 3,294.30 1.087 246.62 
ee eer ee 1,135.99 375 
ee 1,158.87 382 
ee a 11,700.00 3.862 300.00 
I ee eae tlic eee es 1,314.04 434 24.45 
Total operating expenses. .$38,876.48 $12.830 $604.96 
Net operating income........ $12,961.83 $4,278 $365.29 





Exchange—Net operating income equal to $4.27 


Se CD: a5 dc Kew rine debe cian dhewup pee dnwdcion $12,961.83 


Toll system—Operating income................. 365.29 
Total Operating INCOME... «......... 6000000000 $13,327.12 
Add— 
Profit on merchandise sales...........$ 77.87 
Profit on wiring and installing work. 22.63 
Miscellaneous non-operating revenues.. 72.00 
SEE it. a hacndes do pawen su atecemauwa 203.00 
Interest TECCIVEd .coiik ice cecea cwcsies 94.60 
470.10 
eee SI co On es a al ea $13,792.22 
Deduct— 
Interest paid on bills payable........$1,360.19 
Adjustment of 1909 taexs............ 598.48 
1,958.67 
DUE 8 a A a a semaine aaicine $11,838.55 
Dividends paid— 
PUCTERGOCR SEGEK ois do sc die ceed sone $4,687.82 
COMMON CUE ae 5 esse tS ase ews 4,000.00 
$8,687.82 
SRCRINS. FOP GERM iis . vdindcsdincdnsidaseewesses% $3,150.73 





r0 TELEPHONY 


Oe a ee ee ee a rere $2,920.67 
—has been added to the current assets, as shown 
by the following statement: 
Cerone geaeta Tile £2000 iisicks.co Shes cieeecs 
Current liabilities July 1, 1909........$34,516.81 
Less bills payable taken up as above.. 26,500.00 
~ 8,016.81 


$ 5,070.71 





An excess of current liabilities over current 


I ON es nana oe oo oS es es wie es 2,946.10 
Current assets June 30, 1910........... $ 8,757.63 
Current liabilities June 30, 1910......... 8,783.06 
An excess of current liabilities over current 

OMS. aenkcch one eG RG Wa OLN Cesadhinaades 25.43 
Showing a decrease in the excess of current 


liabilities over current assets of............ 2,920.67 
which absorbs the balance above referred to. 

The additions made to the plant during the year cost 
$17,028.70 and consisted of the following items: 
State tax on increased authorized capital stock....$ 112.00 
Buildings, fixtures and grounds— 


2,056.28 
Wire plant equipment— 
SE eS RE One eae eee $4,119.55 
Wire, including two new copper circuits 
for Viroqua and Sparta toll lines to 
city limits 
Aerial cable— 
On Winnebago 
13th 
Between State and Vine from 
Oe 
Between 5th and 6th and King 
and Cass 
On 15th from Madison to Jack- 
son 


3,185.62 


from 10th to 


260.54 


or 
oS 
~ 
ou 
~ 


Underground conduit— 
Main and State from 
Normal 7 
5th and 6th from Jay to Cass 125.96 
3rd and 4th on King to Front 827. 
4th and 5th on Main to 7th.. 1,227 


17th to 


2,268.97 

Underground cable— 
Main and State from 17th to 
PUNE ovata ate aiaetaeee $ 
5th and 6th from Jay and Cass 


22.84 
111.36 


10,212.91 

Substation equipment— 
Cost of 404 new telephones installed........... 
ee | Pere Ser oer 
Stores and utility equipment... ........6.ssccces 


4,257.73 
355.18 
34.60 


$17,028.70 


Tests made in the operating room show that the ex- 
change handles an average of 22,000 calls per day, or 
8,032,000 calls per annum, which, on the operating ex- 
penses of $38,876.48, is equal to approximately one-half of 
one cent per call, whereas the revenue is 65-100 of one 
cent per call, leaving a profit to the company of 15-100 of 
one cent per call. 
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BALANCE SHEET. 

The following is a statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the company as at June 30, 1910: 

ASSETS. 

Capital assets— 

Organization 

Buildings, fixtures and grounds............... 


112.00 
23,938.28 
106,835.25 
43,402.73 
2,684.18 
9.35 
1,940.25 


Wire plant construction and equipment........ 
DUDStATION EQUIPMENT .. oe occ cs ieks ccc secccies 
General office equipment....................... 
Stores department equipment................. 
Utility department equipment................. 


$178,922.04 


Current assets— 
OO ee ee 
Balls fecetvadle 2. ccc ccc ccscsssicess 1,700.00 
Accounts receivable .................. 970.51 
Materials and supplies................ 4,495.37 
PYEPAIG IMSUFATICE 2.2... 6 6.0 6c cnc cncse 176.35 
PUM GUPUCOOEY occ cic ceccccscciss 352.90 
go | 120.00 
————_— 8,757.63 
A NG eo ein éSo ea edkG 6 hos ewe cawewent $187,679.67 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock issued— 
500 shares common stocg................... $ 50,000.00 


1650 shares preferred stock................... 82,500.00 


$132,500.00 
Depreciation reserve 43,245.88 
Current liabilities— 
INES ic icine ni weunnmbsmanesined $8,000.00 


Taxes accrued 675.06 


ee a, 108.00 
—— _ -— 8,783.06 
I ga ia tet aaiemad Gan. «eneuanied 3,150.73 
of: ne 


The report concludes with the statement that the effi- 
ciency of the business management may be seen from the 
increase of 404 telephones during the year and the fact 
that, whereas the monthly charge to subscribers amounts 
to over $4,500, the outstanding accounts receivable at June 
30, 1910, only amount to $970.51. 

The officers and directors of the La Crosse company 
are: I. H. Moulton, president; Henry Gund, vice-presi- 
dent; F. P. Hixon, Geo. H. Gordon and L. C. Coleman. 
W. F. Goodrich is secretary-treasurer and general man- 
ager, and J. M. Storkerson is superintendent. 





Grand Rapids Citizens to Open Exchange. 

The Citizens Telephone Co. of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
just issued its new directory and announced that as soon as 
the book had been distributed the new north end branch 
would be cut into service. It is reported that the company 
has had to install about 100 switches, more than the number 
originally determined upon for the first installation, on account 
of the demand for service in that section of the city. 


Cumberland Bell Regular Dividend. 


The Cumberland (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
paid the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. Books 
closed December 24 and reopened December 27. 




















January 21, 1911. 


A. T. & T. Issues Report of Earnings and Expenses of 
Itself and Subsidiaries for Eleven Months. . 

The American (Bell) Telephone & Telegraph Co. has issued 
its official statement of earnings and expenses of the parent 
and affilliated companies for the eleven months ended No- 
vember 30, 1910. From this report, it is stated, are excluded 
“all duplications including interest, dividends and other pay- 
ments to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. by associated 
holding and operating companies.” The report follows: 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
months ended November 30, 

1910. 


Eleven 1910. 

Changes. 
Gross earnings sek aerials oka 
Expenses and operation.......... 
Current maintenance ............. 


49,148,357 Inc. 4,580,106 
23,479,584 Inc. 1,752,239 














DEPPCCIANION, oo...5.0 6 casedcdsceccwscne 24,159,198 Inc. 5,186,634 
WE arog a dea ied bed spare aareaiavsnleallosl 7,460,640 Inc. 1,499,626 

Total expenses ................ $104,247,779 Inc. $13,018,595 
ee $45,996,234 Inc. $2,074,248 
Deduct interest 0.050.650.0008 10,513,012 Inc. 842,716 


Balance net profits... 6.06.0 $35,483,222 Inc. $1,231,532 
Deduct dividends (paid for 9 

months & estimated for 2 months) 23,093,938 Inc. 1,022,122 
DUPPINS CAPMINGS: onic ccs kdsenaa. $12,389,284 Inc. $209,410 


“The unexpended portion of the provision made for deprecia- 
tion for the first eleven months of 1910,” says the report, “was 
$16,802,205, which is not counted as profits, but remains as a 
reserve for future replacements.” 





Western Union Telegraph Said to Find Telephone De- 
livery of Telegrams Not a Success. 

A dispatch from New York says that so many embarrassing 
situations of a social nature have arisen over the practice of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. of transmitting telegrams 
over the telephone that the method, begun last summer, may 
be discontinued, except for rural territory, or greatly modified. 
The plan, it was admitted, has not proved a complete success. 
Besides: the complaints and one lawsuit brought in Chicago, 
over the telephone feature of the service, it was said a large 
pile of letters condemning the practice had been received. 
One of the complaints had to do with an interesting message 
about a family affair which was received by a maid. She 
told her best friend and this one told another, and so it went 
until every maid, butler, footman, and chauffeur who knew 
the family most concerned knew the nature of the message. 
In time, through chauffeurs and favorite maids, the news was 
conveyed to the masters and mistresses of neighboring house- 
holds with further gossip and increased embarrassment to the 
person for whom the telegram was intended. 





Pittsburgh & Allegheny Telephone Company Placed in 
Hands of Receivers for Reorganization. 

Upon petition of H. B. McCoullough, owner of eleven 
shares of stock, William Flynn and J. G. Splane have been 
appointed receivers for the Pittsburgh & Ailegheny Tele- 
phone Co., of Pittsburgh, by the Common Pleas Court. 
Mr. Splane is and has for many years been general man- 
ager of the company. 

The company is capitalized at $5,000,000, one half of 
which is common, the other half being preferred. Of each 
class of stock $2,000,000 is outstanding. The National Tele- 
phone Corporation, of Wheeling, owns $1,613,300 of the 
common and $1,430,500 of the preferred. The National is, 
in turn, controlled by the Continental Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. : 

The receivership proceedings were taken merely to aid 


. .$150,244,013 Inc. $15,092,843. 
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in straightening out the tangle into which the Continental 
has fallen, and not because of any unfavorable condition 
of the P. & A. company. The latter. it is stated, is in splen- 
did financial condition and is steadily increasing its scope 
and profits. 

The National Telephone Corporation is also in the 
hands of receivers and its affairs are being straightened out 
rapidly. 





C. E. Wilson Receiver for Continental. 

C. E. Wilson, general manager of the Keystone (Inde- 
pendent) Telephone Co., of Philadelphia, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Continental Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. by Judge Wilson, in Common Pleas Court. The ac- 
tion was based on a suit of John E. Stevenson, a stock- 
holder in the Continental company. It is believed that the 
receivership will enable those interested in the company to 
straighten out its affairs in the most expeditious manner. 





New York Commission Reports to Legislature—Charges 
Bell with Discrimination in Rates. 

In its annual report to the legislature the public service 
commission, second district, suggests that it should be em- 
powered to examine and appraise the property of telephone 
and telegraph companies operating within the state with a 
view to determining whether they come under the pro- 
visions of the law which calls for their supervision. 

The commission points out that, under the statute which 
places these companies under its supervision, it is difficult 
to determine what companies come under the clause which 
grants exemption in cases where the actual value of the 
plant used in public service is not greater than $10,000. 

Attention is called, too, to certain forms of contracts by 
which some individuals and corporations, apparently at 
least, receive service at rates less than the usual charges. 
The statute does not say that such charges are unlawful, 
but the commission is anxious to be relieved of the neces- 
sity of ruling from time to time that such contracts are not 
for the public good, and would have the legislature add to 
the statute a paragraph covering such cases. 

In this connection the commission has found since last 
September that the New York (Bell) Telephone Co., out 
of a total of 337,000 subscribers, has 31,000 subscribers who 
are being served under old contracts at obsolete rates which 
involve a difference, viewed as discrimination, amounting 
to more than $284,000. 

Since the law went into effect about three months ago 
the commission has heard 174 cases involving telephone and 
telegraph companies. Of these 166 were disposed of infor- 
mally and eight formally. 





Convention of Wisconsin State Telephone Association. 

Members of the Wisconsin State Telephone Association 
will meet in Madison, Wis., February 1 and 2. This associa- 
tion is a non-partisan organization. Its members are made 
up of Independent companies and sub-licensees, who meet 
solely for the discussion of topics of practical interest to 
all telephone men. The officers are: President, J. A. Pratt, 
Menomonee Falls; vice president, R. M. Richmond, Evans- 
ville; treasurer, W. F. Goodrich, La Cross; secretary, P. J. 
Weirich, Monroe. 





Oklahoma Corporation Commission Reports. 

The telephone department of the Oklahoma Corporation 
Commission has completed its annual report for the year 
1910, showing the original and reproductive values of many 
telephone properties in the state. Actual inventories and 
appraisements have been made of the plants at Purcell, 
Lexington, Enid, Anadarko, Durant, McAlester, Guthrie, 


Woodward, Pond Creek and other cities 
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The Chicago Electrical Show for 1911—Some of the Prin- 
cipal Exhibitors. 

Although devoted primarily to current consuming de- 
vices such as interest the light and power central station 
manager, the Chicago Electrical Show always has many 
items of attraction for the telephome man. 

This year the scheme of decoration and lighting of the 
interior of the Coliseum during the two weeks from Jan. 
7 to 21 was interesting and attractive and improvements in 
booth construction have been made. 

To attract the general public several exhibitions were 
provided, including an exhibition of wireless cooking, an 
exhibit from the U. S. Treasury Department, and a dis- 
play of an association of amateur wireless telegraphers. 

One of the most prominent exhibits was that of the 
Subway Telephone Construction Co. which is building the 
Automatic system for the Illinois Tunnel Co. The new 
telephone instruments and switching apparatus of the type 
which is installed in Chicago were displayed, and attracted 
keen and favorable attention from the public. It was well 
placed to show visitors the contrast between its method 
of operation and that of the manual type, as right across 
the aisle was an exhibit of the Chicago Telephone Co. This 
consisted of two sections of multiple switchboard placed 
back to back on a revolving platform. Each section was 
equipped in the usual manner, and an operator at each of 
the six positions went through the usual motions of mak- 
ing connections. The line and supervisory lamps were con- 
trolled automatically by a commutator arrangement of the 
type used in controlling an electric sign. This, as far as 
the general public was concerned, gave an accurate idea 
of the the switchboard is operated, and calls are 
handled, while the revolving switchboard contributed an 
element of motion designed to attract attention to the 
whole display. 

The Stolz Electrophone Co., Chicago, showed the Stolz 
Electrophone, a telephonic device for the deaf. 

The: Swedish-American Telephone Co., ex- 
hibited its large line of telephone apparatus. Among the 
new features shown was a combined electric clock and tele- 
phone, the clock being mounted in the upper part of the 
front panel of the telephone box. 


way 


Chicago, 


It is a self winding 
clock operating off the same batteries as the telephone so 
that the clock and telephone may be considered a self con- 
tained unit. It is selling well in rural territory. She 
company also exhibited a unit type switchboard, which at- 
tracted considerable attention, and had a big display board 
of a new compact type of steel box extension bells. An- 
other well known piece of equipment exhibited in this 
booth was the Radio telephone arm. All this apparatus is 
described in a new catalog which the company has just 


issued. Those in charge of the exhibit were President E. 
B. Overshiner, general manager A. V. Overshiner, and 
Messrs. Fred Seeley and W. O. Rhode. 


Machado & Roller, New York, exhibited a full line of 
electrical measuring instruments, including ohmmeters, test- 
ing sets, etc. i 

The National Carbon Co., Cleveland, Ohio, exhibited 
Columbia batteries and a standard line of carbon products. 

The Automatic Enunciator Co., Chicago, has a working 
exhibit of its loud speaking telephone under the direction 
of Mr. Louis Cole. The tests to which it was subjected 
showed its adaptability to announcing service in hotels, 
railway stations, etc. 

The Duntley Mfg. Co., Chicago, displayed vacuum clean- 
ers, which are becoming popular in telephone buildings. 

The Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J., exhibited its 
large and varied line of resistance alloys. 

The Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J., exhibited 
the new Edison type storage batteries, in which lightness 
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and economy, combined with long life, are claimed to be 
secured to a remarkable degree. The cells shown were 
for the automobile use, but there is good prospect that 
this company will eventually enter the telephone field. 

The Electrical Testing Laboratories, New York, had an 
exhibit which showed the up-to-date equipment and meth- 
ods of this company, which is able to take care of all 
kinds of routine and special tasks of an electrical and 
mechanical nature. 

The General Electric Co., exhibited mercury arc recti- 
fiers, motors, and a large and interesting display of devices 
appealing particularly to the central station manager. 

The Mailometer Co., 427 New York Life Bldg., Chicago, 
exhibited a machine which is claimed to seal, stamp and 
count envelopes, at the rate of 250 per minute. This should 
be of interest to telephone companies having a large sub- 
scribers’ list receiving monthly bills. 

The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, had an 
attractive display showing the well known chloride ac- 
cumulators, which are so extensively used in common bat- 
tery exchanges. 

The Westinghouse Electric Co., showed induction motors 
and other power equipment. 

The Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co., exhibited fuses, fuse boxes, 
fuse wire and fuse links, sold under the trade name 
“Union.” 

The American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, had its usual 
strong and interesting display of wire for all purposes, 
messenger strand, etc. 





Stocks of Copper in United States Drop 8,358,874 Pounds 
at End of December to 122,030,195. 

The monthly report of the Copper Producers’ Association 
giving in pounds the production and consumption of copper in 
the United States in December, as compared with November, 
1910, and December, 1909, together with the stocks on hand 
at the end of each month, ‘is as follows: 








Dec. 1910 Nov. 1910 Dec. 1909 

Stocks previous month. .. .130,389,069 139,261,914 153,003,527 
Production 123,339,219 119,353,463 117,828,655 
ME et De nasties. cb sistent 253,728,288 258,615,377 270,832,182 
Dom. deliveries .......... 43,594,018 60,801,992 69,519,501 
NE ive x bccn sion 88,104,075 67,424,316 59,540,570 
Total consumption .131,698,093 128,226,308 129,066,071 





Stocks remaining ........122,030,195 130,389,069 141,766,111 

While the statement of the Copper Producers’ Association 
for December was in line with general expectations so far as 
the decrease in stocks was concerned, still the other statistics, 
especially those of production and deliveries, caused consider- 
able surprise in trade circles. The increase of 3,975,576 pounds 
in the December production of the refined product is attributed 
to the fact that last month contained one more working day 
than December and to the annual cleanup at the refinery. The 
daily average production in the last month of the year varied 
very little from the daily average output in November, it 
amounting to 3,978,684 pounds, as against 3,968,454 pounds in 
November. It will be seen that the increase in the December 
production over that of the preceding month was just about 


equivalent to one day’s output. 





The Patterson, Passaic & Suburban Telephone Co., Pat- 
terson, N. J., is issuing to its subscribers blotters portray- 
ing the Independent shield very prominently, and showing 
the power of this device to attract attention to advertis- 
ing matter, which in this particular case is a list of the 
company’s rates, and the catch phrase, “Use Suburban 


rE 


service and save money! 





Michigan’s Strong Organization 


How Independents of State Perfected Present Close Affiliation and Developed Cohesive System 
—Traffic Association Blazed Way Seven Years Ago—Now Have 115,000 Stations and 
25,000 Miles of Toll Line, Representing Investment of About Twelve Millions. 


By W. S. Vivian. 


In fourteen years, the Independent telephone business in 
Michigan has had its birth, and has grown to 115,000 tele- 
phones and 25,000 miles of toll iine wire, representing an 
investment of about $12,000,000, in the lower peninsula. 
During the first seven years of its development there was 
no way in which the terminating companies and the middle 
companies could get settlements for the labor and the 
haul involved in handling messages from distant points. 
Seven years ago, or in 1904, Michigan organized a Traffic 
Association for the purpose of pro-rating and settling inter- 
changed business, and establishing uniform rates, rules 
and regulations, etc., for handling the business. This was 
a vast improvement over the earlier condition, and the com- 
panies stood by the organization loyally. 

The organization was a mutuai one. Each member 
agreed to conform to such rules for handling long distance 
business as might be made by the Traffic Committee from 
time to time. 

It was soon found, however, that there were some things 
which were not right or satisfactory and over which the 
Committee had no control. For example, if 
pany should not agree with the decision of the Traffic 
Committee it could refuse to comply, and the Association 
was legally powerless to enforce its rules. In a few in- 
stances this was experienced and caused embarrassment to 
those engaged in meeting the public. Again, if the com- 
petitor sheuld stop in and take possession of any element 
of the system by iease or purchase, there was no way to 
enforce the contract with the remaining companies without 
engaging in expensive litigation. 

On November 24, 1909, a meeting of Independent tele- 
phone men was called for the purpose of talking over the 
general situation, and with a view to formulating some 
pian that would bring the Independent telephone interests 
of the State together in a closer and more effective working 
organization. 

At this meeting the matter was talked over quite thor- 
oughly, and the concensus of opinion was that Michigan 
needed an organization stronger than anything in existence 
at that time. It was desirable to have companies associated 
under an agreement or contract that would absolutely bind 
each to its neighbors and all together for a given period 
of years; that this agreement, or lease, as it ultimately 
came to be, should be so complete there could absolutely 
be no way to “crawl out” under any condition. 

This sentiment was voiced in a resolution introduced by 
Mr. Tarte, of Grand Rapids supported by Mr. Melchers of 
Alma, and adopted unanimously by the meeting as follows: 

“Whereas, it seems necessary to have the long distance 
lines of the Independent telephone companies in Michigan 
operated under uniform rules for accounting, traffic, rates, 
etc.; and whereas it seems desirable to have these long 
distance lines either owned or under the control of one 
company; and whereas the Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Traffic Association seems to be the logical organiza- 
tion to have such control and ownership: 

“It is therefore resolved, that a committee of five be 


any com- 


appointed to formulate such plans, rules, etc., as may be 
necessary to complete such an organization; and it is fur- 
ther resolved that said committee be given authority to hire 
whatever legal assistance is necessary to get plans in 
proper and binding legal shape for the purpose of incor- 


porating said Traffic Association into a holding company 
that shall have the power to lease all of the Independent 
long distance lines in the State of Michigan with the idea 
that the terms upon which said lines shali be leased shall 
be such that each company shall receive for the use of its 
lines such compensation, both gross and net, as it would 
have received if it were operating the lines itself.” 

Details of the ameunt of stock to be subscribed, 
were left to the committee to be worked out. The whole 
plan was to be presented at another meeting, to be held 
at the earliest possible moment that the committee could 
make its report and recommendations. 

The chairman, Hon. E. B. Fisher then appointed as 
members of the committee Messrs. C. E. Tarte, W. A. 
Jackson, W. J. Melchers, A. C. Himebaugh, and Wm. Rob- 
This committee thought it would be well to have 
the best legal advice. Consequently Mr. A. H. McMillan 
of Bay City, legal editor of TrELEPHONY was engaged as 
Consulting Attorney, and the committee had in addition 
the assistance of Wm. A. Bahlke, attorney for the Union 
Telephone Co., Judge Wm. J. Stuart for the Citizens Tele- 
phone Co., and Hugh P. Stewart for the Southern Michi- 
gan Telephone Co. With this assistance the committee 
met and worked for a week or more drawing up the form of 


etc., 


inson. 


lease substantially as it stands today. 

The present plan of organization was agreed to Decem- 
ber 27th, 1909, by the following gentlemen: 

Messrs. Wm. A. Bahlke, and W. J. Melchers, Union Tele- 
phone Co., of Alma; R. C. Smith, Homer Telephone Co., 
Homer; C. W. Swaverly, Swaverly Telephone Co., Kal- 
kaska; J. E. Hisey, Central Michigan Telephone Co., 
Laingsburg; Hon. Jas..K. Flood, United Home Telephone 
Co., Ludington; Wm. Robinson, Citizens Telephone Co., 
Muskegon; F. M. Howard and Hugh P. Stewart, Southern 
Michigan Telephone Co., Burr Oak; John A. Russell and 
W. A. Jackson, Inter-State Long Distance Telephone Co., 
Metroit; E. B. Fisher and C. E. Tarte, Citizens Telephone 
Co., Grand Rapids; W. C. Osborn, Benzie County Tele- 
phone Co., Benzonia; A. H. McMillan, Consulting Attorney, 
Bay City; and W. S. Vivian, Michigan Independent Tele- 
phone Traffic Association, Grand Rapids. 

This document is unique in several ways. 

1. The lease must be acted upon by the Di- 
rectors of all companies in a uniform, specified manner, by 
execution of the and a form of resolution which 
must be spread upon the minutes of the 
records of the company for future reference if ever neces- 
sary, supplemented with proper witnesses and affidavits of 
‘he notaries public on the part of both parties to the 


3oard of 


lease 
meeting and 


lease. 

2. It is an instrument of public record. The lease is 
gotten up in the form of an instrument affecting interests 
in real estate, and is therefore entitled to public record. 
When once recorded, according to Michigan laws, it be- 
come a public notice to any one considering the purchase 
or lease of the property covered by the lease, and anyone 
so purchasing or leasing does so subject to the terms of 
the lease. 

3. It gives the Traffic Association the legal right to 
enforce all rules, regulations, rates, etc., pertaining to the 
handiing of interchanged long distance business. This 
feature alone gives the Traffic Association the opportunity 
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to standardize and unify the general work of handling the 
messages. This it 
schools of instruction for long distance operators by a 


long distance is doing by means of 
series of service reports, bulletins, etc. 

4. It gives the Traffic Association the legal right to set 
aside certain circuits exclusively for certain messages. 

S. it the Traffic the 
provide additional 


Association legal right to 


gives 
for circuits. 

There is a safeguard at this point, however, so that if re- 
quests the matter may 
and the dispute settled one way or another. 


additional . circuit 


be arbitrated 
Suppose an 


seem unreasonable 
between two points is needed and the 
company or companies which would have to put up the 
money should say that it was not needed, and after arbi- 
trating the committee should say that the circuit'was neces- 
sary. Then the companies might say “Well, we can’t afford 
a.” ‘The that the 
Association can proceed to string such circuits, paying the 


lease provides under such conditions 


lessor company a specified contact rate, and further that the 
lessor be given the privilege of purchasing the circuit at 
actual cost plus 6 per cent per annum at any time during 


the life of the contract, when it may elect. It is left 
entirely optional with the company as to whether it shail 
purchase or not. If not, then it is incumbent upon the 


Traffic Association to remove the circuit at the termination 
Again, in cases of this kind, the lease pro- 
The 


companies are allowed to handlethe trouble for the asso- 


of the contract. 
vides for taking care of trouble upon circuits, etc. 


ciation, which they bill for the actual expense plus 10 per 
cent for labor and material. 


6. The lease provides for the methods of reporting the 
business allowing commissions ete. 
7. In case of violation of any provision of the lease the 


Traffic Association has the legal right to step in and force 
such provision, even to the extent, if necessary, of taking 
actual possession of the property. 

The lease, if it were not for its many safeguards, would 
be drastic to the point of being dangerous, and that it is 
first still, 
understood that the Traffic Association is owned and oper- 


so is liable to be one’s impression ; when it is 
ated by the telephone companies themselves for the express 
purpose of providing a more efficient service, better facil- 
ities, a permanent system, and in fact to render the public 
the most efficient service possible, it can readily be seen 
that to any company who wants to do the right thing, it 
gives absolutely nothing to fear. 

Laying aside the fact that Michigan laws protect the 
members fully, attorneys advise that in this lease the mem- 
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bers have a document that will hold when put to the 
test. 

It puts it up to every Independent telephone company in 
the State to get under this plan to better the general con- 
ditions, to get better results, to watch more closely the 
We believe that with our present 
organization and our present lease, the companies which 


details of the business. 


are parties to it have practically removed themselves from 
any influences the opposition can bring to bear. 

It makes it impossible for the opposition to come and 
deal directly with our companies, because our property is 
not especially valuable to it under the conditions em- 
bodied in the lease. On the other hand, even though it is 
not a party to the lease, we do not propose to allow the 
opposition to meddle with the affairs of any of our com- 
panies, and as rapidly as it may decide to do anything of 
that sort, it will find that it will have to go through the 
courts before getting permission to do so—a proceeding 
which it probably will not care to attempt. 





It has been very gratifying that over 70 per cent of the 
strength of the State has already entered into this plan, 
and that the smaller companies are coming in right along. 
We believe that within another year we will have every 
company large and small, signed up on this agreement, 
and effectively backing the Association in all efforts that 
stand for progress, and the highest development of In- 
dependent Telephony. 


Houston Home Plant to Be in Operation By Next April. 

F. E. Ebersole, who is in charge of the construction of the 
plant of the Home (Independent) Telephone Co., 
states that the system will probably be completed and in opera- 





Houston 
tion by next April. Remarkably good time is being made in 
laying conduits and, if the present rate of construction is main- 
tained, Mr. Ebersole’s expectations will undoubtedly be ‘real- 
ized. 


oo 


Kentucky Reorganization Committee to Report Soon. 
The big task of reorganizing and establishing the Kentucky 





Independent Telephone Association is almost completed, accord- 
ing to a statement of Ellis M. Coleman, president of the Asso- 
ciation, to a representative of TELEPHONY. Since the annual In- 
dependent convention last month four or five meetings of the 
committee on reorganization have been held at the offices of the 
Louisville Home Telephone Company. 

The plan of reorganization will soon be completed and a re- 
port made. Those who are working out the plan are shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

















MEN WHO ARE WORKING OUT PLAN OF REORGANIZATION FOR KENTUCKY INDEPENDENTS. 


From Left to Right: 


P. S. Pogue, Louisville; G. V. Murray, 


Campbelisville; W. S. Vivian, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. M. 


Colemrn, Louisville; J. W. Chambers, Winchester; H. P. Meyer, Louisville; S. M. Heller, Louisville; L. C. Griffitts, Louisville; 


M. S. Taylor, Lexington. 























Success With Edison Batteries for Transmitters. 


Some time ago there were several letters commenting on 
Edison caustic soda batteries used for central office trans- 
mitters. I have just finished setting up a set at Winns- 
boro, La., which I put into service January 10, 1910, and 
have run until today, December 20, making eleven months 
I have used them off 
and on for over five years, and I have found them the best 
transmitter that I 
I have used gravity batteries, Fullers, and several 
others, but for good service and small labor attached to 
keeping them going, these have them all beat. I have not 
touched nor looked at the set I have here since I refilled 
and cleaned them last January. The set I have at Mang- 
han was cut into service May 1, 1910. I looked at them 
yesterday and they are good for at least two months. 

E. D. Selmser. 


and ten days they were in service. 


battery outside of storage batteries 


know. 


Winnsboro, La. 





Fuses as Sole Protection Against Lightning. 

After reading Mr. A. A. Jenkins’ article on “Fuse No 
Protection Against Lightning,’ in TELEPHONY of November 
5, I was reminded of some of my experience with fuses 
not associated with carbons as a 
lightning. 


protection against 


Several years ago I took charge of a small exchange 
with about 600 subscribers. Most of the telephones were of 
the old type, and a great many of them had no kind of 
protection. The company had purchased several hundred 
small fuse blocks of the mica type, with no ground pro- 
tection on them, and had had them installed on 
the telephones. The cable boxes in 


some of 
use were of the old 
wooden type with mica fuse protection, and no grounds. 
The cable boxes and the telephones had 4% and % ampere 
mica fuses, respectively. 

After a bad electrical storm it was not an uncommon 
thing to have three or four hundred lines open, and from 
thirty to forty telephones burned out—some with ringers 
open, some with open or “short” generators, while others 
had open receivers, or induction coils. Added to this list 
were the cable and switchboard troubles, for we seldom 
went through a storm without having ten or fifteen switch- 
board drop coils open or grounded, and several cable con- 
ductors open. Many times it would take three or four 
men from one to two weeks to get things 1n running order, 
and, of course, a telephone, which had been damaged some by 
lightning, was liable ta be found only after three or four 
weeks. When these electrical storms came very often the 
entire exchange force would be busy clearing trouble. 
These storms were dreaded almost as much as a cyclone, 
and I saw that something had to be done, so I decided on 
what I thought to be a good arrester—one that would be 
cheap and easily and quickly installed. 

On each telephone, we installed an arrester of the car- 
bon button type, such as is placed on almost all the tele- 
phones now before they leave the manufacturers’ hands. This 
stopped all of the trouble of burning out the instruments, and 
it only took a few minutes to install and connect. 

In the cable boxes we placed a protector with a fuse, and a 
carbon block; also put a ground on the boxes. 

After installing this kind of protector we could rest easy 
in the severest of electrical storms. 

It does not seem possible that lightning would do so much 
damage with 4% or % ampere fuse for protection, but the 
instruments without the fuse seemed to fare as well in the 
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electrical storm as did those equipped with the fuse. After 
installing the new arresters, we had lines burned down by 
lightning without doing any damage to the instruments. 
The fuse is the protection that must be used where the 
are liable to 
electric light wires. 
not be used without a fuse, for they are. 


lines become crossed with high tension or 
In this case the carbon arresters should 
The current will 
are across the small space between the carbons and finally 
burn the top off of the instrument. We had a case or two 
where the whole top of the backboard was burned off, and 
the wall had the 


protection 


paper fired. These instruments carbon 


without any fuse. 


I’. E. Drysdale. 
Robinson, III. 





Supports for Central Office Cable. 

Nearly every exchange brings its underground system within 
the central office building and up to the main frame in a dif- 
ferent fashion. The accompanying illustration is such a clear 
print showing how this is done in the Glens Falls exchange of 


the Commercial Union Teléphone Co., with headquarters at 

















Cable Supports at Glens Falls, N. Y. 


Troy, N. Y., that hardly any comment is necessary. Among 
the good features that may be noted are the rigidity and strength 
of supports for the cable runs, the durable support for pot- 
heads, and the ample working space and general appearance of 
accessibility in connection with the whole arrangement. 


Santa Monica Home to Greatly Improve Its Plant. 

The Home (Independent) Telephone Co., of Santa Mon- 
ica, Cal., is maturing plans for extensive improvements to 
its system in that city. New cable will be placed in a con- 
siderable stretch of territory, portions of the lines rebuilt 
and other improvements made. W. J. Stadleman, general 
manager of the company, says that since his recent accession 
to that position, over 200 telephones have been added and 
that new subscribers are being constantly signed up. 











From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Nebraska, Lincoln, Mar. 8, 9; Minnesota, St. Paul, Jan. 24; Wisconsin State Tel. 
Assn., Madison, Feb. 1, 2; National Convention, Chicago, Feb. 8, 9, 10. 


New Portable Railway Telephone. 

What is claimed to be the most compact and the lightest 
portable set used in railway telephone dispatching is the No. 
2731 Kellogg portable telephone, manufactured and sold by 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., of Chicago. 

This telephone weighs but 6 lbs. 5 oz. The height is 
6 13-16 inches; the width, 6% inches; the depth, 6 inches. 
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Kellogg No. 2731 Portable Telephone. . 


* 
The containing cabinet is strongly built, with heavy hinged 
cover 
A glance at the accompanying illustrations will show the 
extreme compactness of the arrangement of the transmitter, 
receiver, batteries and induction coil 

















interior, Showing Compactness of Arrangement. 


The telephone is used by train men, signal men, officials 
and linemen for talking to dispatchers’ headquarters, and is 
arranged to connect at any point on the circuit. 

The shape of the box makes it exceedingly handy to carry, 
particularly when the leather strap handle, which is adjustable, 
is used. 





THe M. W. Dunton Company, Providence, R. I1., whose 
products are so well known, guarantees its “Nokorode” 
soldering paste to meet the exacting conditions of tele- 
phone work. 

The secret of the success of “Nokorode” is said to be 
due not alone to its good formula, but to the care taken 
in its compounding. So thoroughly is it proportioned that 
every particle contains all the elements of a perfect flux. 

“Nokorode” is non-corrosive and will solder all metals 
except aluminum. 

A number of years ago one of the oldest and most con- 
servative of the Bell telephone companies experimented 


with “Nokorode” for six months before it dared to put it on 
its wires. The results obtained were so satisfactory that it 
adopted “Nokorode” and has used it exclusively ever since 
in large quantities. 

All of the large and best known manufacturers of en- 
closed fuses are also said to be exclusive usérs of “Noko- 
rode,” and it now has a ready market in every civilized 
part of the world. 

The manufacturers have established bases of supply in 
nearly every state in this country, so that small users 
can be supplied at a very slight expense for transportation 
charges. 





W. A. McCompss, of Pittsburgh, sales manager for the 
Pittsburgh Reinforcing Pole Co., has been calling on the trade 
at Chicago and vicinity this week. The device and process 
which this company offers for reinforcing the decayed butts of 
poles is said to make poles practically as good as new. 


= 





\. G. McCrure, formerly with the American Conduit Co., 
at New York, now is connected with the construction de- 
partment of the Safety Insulated Wire & Cable Co. 





Tue Turee States Cepar Co, is arranging to move its 
offices into the new Plymouth Building at Minneapolis, Minn. 





Rome Wire Company’s January Calendar. 

The Rome Wire Co., of Rome, N. Y., has issued its cal- 
endar for the current month and has surpassed, if possible, 
its previous productions along this line. The calendar is 
posteard size and bears, in addition to the data for the 
month, a remarkably artistic reproduction, by a= special 








The January Girl of the Rome Wire Company. 
process, of the head and shoulders of a beautiful girl. The 
company is mailing this calendar to its friends and custom- 
ers. A copy may be obtained by writing the factory. 


January 21, 1911. 


Julius Andrae & Sons Co.’s Fire and Quick Recovery. 

Julius Andrae & Sons Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., suffered the 
loss of its factory by fire on Saturday, January 7. The fire was 
discovered late in the afternoon and, before it could be subdued, 
had destroyed the factory utterly, including every bit of stock. 
On Monday morning the company could not have filled an 
order for a dry battery or a foot of wire. On Tuesday about 
100 orders were shipped out. 

The company made tremendous strides to save its customers 
from delay and within three days was well settled in its new 
building, at 362-364 Broadway. One boat load and several car 
loads of stock had been received by Tuesday morning, and 
more has been coming every day since. As the company an- 
nounces in a card dated January 10, “We are filling orders and 
filling them rapidly. A little bit lame, but right on the job. 
Send your orders and we will give you the same old-time 
Andrae P. D. Q. service, and even better.” 

The company has eight floors in its new building and is 
stocking them up to an extent which promises well for future 
business and for demands for quick service. 

Writing TELEPHONY regarding the fire, Mr. W. S. Pearne 
“Monday night we had one-half of a Goodrich boat 
load of stock coming from Chicago, and every train out of 
manufacturing centers where our line of goods was to be had 
was bringing material to us. We have already received some- 
where between $25,000 and $50,000 worth of stock, have located 
in a new building, and our customers will hardly know we had 
a fire.” 


says: 


> 





Another Fire Record for Dean Electric Co. 


The Dean Electric Co., of Elyria, Ohio, has again been called 
upon to furnish equipment from stock to be installed in an ex 
change destroyed by fire. The exchange of the Tuscarawas 
County Telephone Co., at New Philadelphia, Ohio, was 
entirely destroyed by fire on Friday, January 6, and on 
Monday, January 9, the order was placed with the Dean 
Electric Co. for a central office switchboard having an in- 
stalled capacityl of 900 common battery lines and 25 in- 
coming trunks, complete and ready for operation. 

On Tuesday, January 10, the initial shipment of equipment 
was made from the factory and a large force of installers dis- 
patched ‘so that service could be resumed at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. 

The Dean Electric Co. was under contract to complete this 
exchange in record time, and the feat testifies to the extremely 
efficient organization and manufacturing facilities of the Dean 
company. 





Mr. E. F. KrirKxpatrick, general agent for the Grand Ledge 
Clay Product Co., Grand Ledge, Mich., has issued an attractive 
announcement regarding the placing of orders for conduit for 
the coming season. Mr. Kirkpatrick states that his factory, 
which manufactures vitrified clay conduit, is the largest clay 
conduit factory in the Central States, shipping several million 
feet annually. 





THe Watersury Co., New York, has issued a booklet carry- 
ing tables of approximate weights of bare copper strand, 
and diameters, weights and resistance of solid copper wire 
—conductivity 100 per cent. This booklet also refers to 
the recently installed submarine cable placed under the 
Harlem River for the Union Railway Co. of New York. 





New Crouse-Hinds Panels. 

Under the title “Type A Panels,” the Crouse-Hinds 
Company, Syracuse, N. Y., presents an extensive line of 
new panel boards arranged for N.E.C. enclosed fuses and 
with or without knife switches in branches. In all, 896 
panel boards are regularly listed in this classification, and 
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each of them can be variously altered in details of arrange- 
ment to suit special requirements. 

These panels are made for 2 to 2 and 3 to 2 wire, 125 
and 250-volt systems. Four separate arrangements of 
mains are provided; namely, with lugs only, fused, with 
fuseless knife switch and with fused knife switch. Branches 
accommodate 3 to 30-ampere N.E.C. enclosed fuses, and, 
where switches are used, are located between the switches 
and the outgoing circuits. Thus, when a switch is open, 
both switch and fuse are dead, and fuses can be changed 
without danger of shock. These switches, naturally, are also 
of 30-ampere capacity. 

The base is of oiled, black Monson slate, free from flaws 
or metallic veins, and all current carrying parts are of the 
highest grade hard drawn copper of 98 percent conductivity, 
as based upon a maximum current density of 1,000 am- 
peres per square inch cross section. The fact that all ex- 
posed copper parts, other than contact surfaces, are 
polished and lacquered adds much to the already handsome 
appearance of these panels. 

Branch and main bars are formed up. This does away 
with connecting pillars between mains and branches and 
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New Crouse-Hinds Panel, 


also at the ends of mains.. Consequently, the number of 
separate contacts is materially reduced. Knife switches, 
blades, in order to make absolutely perfect electrical con- 
nection, are ground in contact, and they are also moulded 
into handles of superior composition, which reduces to a 
minimum the danger of the latter breaking or splitting 
from use. 

Contact clips are provided with flared tops, so as to in- 
sure the proper entrance for the blades. Another feature 
is the spring washer that is placed on each hinge joint. 
This washer holds the joint under compression and thereby 
keeps contact positive at all times. 

Main switches regularly are mounted at the bottom of 
the panel board, but if the purchaser desires it, will be 
located at the top. Among other options offered are black 
enameled slate, white Italian or blue Vermont marble 
bases; open link fuses; fuses between branch switches and 
main bars; branch circuit strips and switch bases made of 
\4-inch by 5-32-inch copper, and switches made with contact 
and standard clips driven and sweated into the base blocks. 

Everything considered, this line of type “A” panel boards 
is one of the most complete ever offered to the trade. 
They are fully described and illustrated in a handsome 
two-color, 80-page catalogue just issued by the Crouse- 
Hinds Company. This catalogue also lists, with equal de- 
tail, numerous other types of panel boards, all containing 
individual qualities of merit, as well as an extensive offer- 
ing of boxes and trims. 











Melvin Chappel has installed a small switchboard in their 
house with wires connecting with the mail box, about 40 
rods from the house, and when the carrier puts the mail 
in the box the bell at the house will ring. Isn’t that quite 
an invention?—Troy (Kas.) Weekly Chief. 

George Ingles is now a member of the Peoples Tele- 
phone Company, having purchased Mr. Blackburn’s share 
and ’phone.—Millville Correspondence Fennimore (Wis.) 
Times. 

The central for the telephone line will be put in at Roma 
Padden’s. The line men were in town the first of the week 
setting the poles and putting in the switchboard—Waukon 
(Ia.) Republic. 

The Highland telephone line was out of commission all 
day Thursday because one family had shut off the light- 
ning arrester and departed, after grounding the whole sys- 
tem.—Highland Center Letter Beatrice (Neb.) Sun. 

A bad fire was caused at the office of the Kenton Tele- 
phone Company by too many people using the farm lines 
at the same time. The paraffine compound used to insu- 
late the wires became ignited from the heavy load of elec- 
tricity being ¢arried and resulted in the fire that did great 


In the Rural Line Districts 





damage to the plant, which is a new one.—Delphos (O.) 
Courant. 
The Home Telephone Company has just installed an new 


The old one made too much noise. The new 
It is a great improvement.— 


engine. 
engine is almost noiseless. 
Garnett (Kas.) Plaindealer. 

Miss Bertha Kimbrell has resigned her position with the 
Telephone Company and Mrs. Emma Springs of Warren 
has taken her place. We welcome Mrs. Springs to the city 
and hope she will receive plenty of “hello’s” without a 
“balling out” as is usually the portion alloted to her ¢posi- 
tion.—Arkansas City (Ark.) Democrat. 

The telephone office has been remodeled and repaired, a 
new front put in, new windows, new doors and other much- 
needed improvements made.—Falls City (Neb.) Tribune. 

J. H. Ball, manager of the country telephone, is a strut- 
ter; it’s a handsome baby girl, born Sunday night—Red 
Cloud (Neb.) Advertiser. 

Twink Lower, of Carthage, has been again installed as 
manager of the local telephone. He will move his family 
here as soon as he can secure a house.—Dallas (Ill.) Re- 
view. 
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At a meeting of the Big Horn Telephone Co. last Monday night Nathan Sanders was elected president for the 


new: year. 


Mr. Sanders was not present at the meeting and knew nothing of the honor thrust upon him until the next 


“morning, when a committee of three of the stockholders called at his home. 


They found 


Mr. Sanders busily engaged about the barn. 


When told of his gocd fortune he very modestly 


accepted the office and went right on with his chores as if nothing of importance had happened. 
The Big Horn Telephone Co. has made rapid progress during the last vear, five or six new subscribers at least 


have been added to the list during the past six months. 
100 drops.—The Big Horn (N. D.) Reporter. 
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They are talking now of putting in a new switchboard with 









